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MILNE’S PROGRESSIVE 
ARITHMETICS 


Two Book Series or 
Three Book Series 


This new series of arithmetics has been pre- 
pared by Dr. Milne to meet the demand for a treat- 
ment of the subject upon somewhat new lines. 
This treatment does not, however, depart from 
the old and tried foundations which have gained 
for his previous series the widest use. Built upon 
a definite pedagogical plan, these books teach the 
processes of arithmetic in such a way as to develop 
the reasoning faculties, and to train the power of 
rapid, accurate, and skillful manipulation of num- 
bers. The problems relate to a wide range of sub- 
jects drawn from modern life and industries. The 
numerous illustrations always serve a_ practical 


purpose. 














BROOKS’S READERS — 





Five Book Series or 
Eight Book Series 


These readers form a good all-round basal 
series suitable for use in any school. Both in 
thought and expression the books are so carefully 
graded that each selection is but slightly more dif- 
ficult than the preceding one, and there is no real 
gap anywhere. Although a wide variety of reading 
matter is provided, good literature embodying 
child-interests has been considered of fundamental 
importance. By the use of this series the child 
will be taught to read in such a manner as will ap- 
peal to his interests, and at the same time he will 
be made acquainted with the masterpieces of many 
famous writers. Each volume contains a large 
number of choice illustrations. 


IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 


Published by 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


MELODIC MUSIC SERIES 





Four Books 


This course presents a graded collection of 
choice songs, not requiring the use of charts. The 
books clearly outline each year’s work, providing 
all the necessary material, so graded and explained 
that the course can be conducted without diffi- 
culty by teachers who have had but little experi- 
ence in teaching music. There is a simple and 
natural development in rhythm, in chromatics, 
in minor and part writing, and in tone study. 
Throughout the song element is the basis of study. 
The words of the songs are especially fitted for each 
grade. They pertain to the child world, and are 
bright, cheerful, and interesting. 
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NEW NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Two Book Series or 
Four Book Series 


In the new series of these sterling geographies 
emphasis is laid on industrial, commercial, and 
political geography, with just enough physi- 
ography to bring out the causal relations. The text 
is clear, simple, interesting, and explicit. The pic- 
tures are distinguished for their aptness and per- 
fect illustrative character. The Introductory Ge- 
ography develops the subject in accordance with 
the child’s comprehension, each lesson paving the 
way for the next. In the School Geography a 
special feature is the presentation of the basal 
principles of physical and general geography in 
simple, untechnical language, arranged in num- 
bered paragraphs. 
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"A Short History of Social Life in England 


By M. B. Synge, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society 
12mo. Cloth. 423 pp., $1.50 net, by mail $1.64 
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This most interesting book presents a sketch of the material conditions in which our ances- 
tors lived and died. Containing brief glimpses of their houses, food, clothes, manners, punish- 
ments, families, gardens, education, and social development. For instance, the reader may 
learn that W illiam the Conqueror ate with his fingers, and never saw a coal fire; that the two 
thousand cooks of Richard II. could make neither plum pudding nor mince pie; that Chaucer 
never saw a printed book; that Queen Elizabeth never heard of tea or a newspaper; that George 
I. had no ‘umbr ella, and ‘that Queen Victoria was the first sovereign who tried locomotion by 
steam. 

The gradual leveling of social distinctions, as described in these pages, will present no more 
striking development than the rise of democratic power as we know it to-day. 
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“Surpassing in interest the formal records of historians, and often romantic as any 
flight of imagination; presents in a few hundred pages an unexampled story of social 
development. ~’—North American, Philadelphia. 


LEE 


‘*A decidedly entertaining account of the growth of social institutions and modern 
customs in England. . . . A series of shifting society pictures not without signifi- 
cance and with a strong interest to all who like to delve into the quaint, queer, and curious. 
The Outlook, New York. 
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“‘It is a book of detail in which a fair knowledge of English history is presupposed. 
In it are given intimate glimpses of the material conditions under which our British 
forefathers lived and died, of their homes and habits; their manners; their clothing; 
the conduct of their households; the growth of their social and educational systems; 
with a multitude of other things of equal interest.’’-—Boston Transcript. 
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ESPERANTO 


The new universal language, 
may be learned by any one 


who knows English. Send for 


our new book = as ee 


..Esperanto in.. 
Twenty Lessons 


“I believe it the best work of 
its size published for the cause 
of Esperanto.” 

(Signed) 
THOMAS J. CROAFF, 


Roanoke, Viginia. 


Cloth. 50 cents nef. By mail, 55 cents 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 


New York 























Adopted by the High Schools of New York, Brooklyn 
and other leading cities 


COURSE IN 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Formerly “Short Course in Shorthand” 
Bivens see 


REVOLUTIONIZING THE TEACHING OF SHORTHAND 


“In saying that the revised book now entitled 
‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand’ is the most prac- 
tical, pedagogical shorthand text published, I believe 
I rey pe sone what hundreds of others have alread 
said. Ine anging about one hundred and fifty High 
School pupils from a Pitmanic modification to Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand as presented in ‘Short Course,’ 
I have not heard a single objection or complaint from 
pupils or school authorities, nor have I met with any 
discouragements from pupils. The reason is obvious: 
Each lesson is complete in itself. The pedagogical 
presentation of a few principles at a time, together 
with copious lists of words, sentences, and letters 
illustrating these principles, and no other principles 
not previously explained, and the fact that outlines 
are given first in their briefest practical form (and 
never changed), make the learning of shorthand fifty 
per cent. easier than any other method I have ever 
seen in any book. Your book is revolutionizing the 
teaching of shorthand.”—F. H. Craver, Instructor in 
Shorthand, Paterson (N. J.) High School. 

Cloth, gilt lettering, 241 pp. $1.50. 
Liberal discount to schools and teachers. 








Send for particulars of Special Mail Course jor 
Teachers and a copy oj ‘‘ Pitman’s Journal.” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 UNION SQ., NEW YORK 


Publishers of ‘‘A Practical Course in Touch Type- 
writing,’’ 50 cents. 





Valuable as a reference book on Biology 





THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF LIFE 


| 

*‘ Professor Le Dantec stands as perhaps | 
the foremost champion of the mechanical | 
theory of life.”"—Robert Kennedy Duncan. 


A. S.- BARNES & COMPANY, 


Just published. Vol. Il.- New Knowledge Series. 
By Felix Le Dantec 
8vo. Cloth. Price $2.00 net. 
By mail, $2.16. = = senate oa ! 
33 New York 


Professor of the Faculty of the Sciences 
at the Sorbonne—Pavis. 








THE SILVER-BURDETT READERS 


By Exxa M. Powers and Tuomas M. Batter, 
Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity; formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, Mass. 


5 Books _ Illustrated 


Thought getting made a pleasure from the start. 

Grading of exceptional accuracy, both of vocabulary 
and thought content. 

Reading vocabulary specially designed to make the 
child self-reliant. ; 

Stories of unusual interest, inspiring to independent 
effort. 

Material based on the best of the world’s literature, 
introduced as early as possible. ; 
Selections of sufficient length to develop sustained 
interest and to familiarize the pupil with literature 

in many of its highest forms. 


New York 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Invite the Attention of all Progressive Teachers and Educators to 


GUIDE BOOKS TO ENGLISH 


By CuHarves B. GitBert, formerly Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Rochester ; and AvA VAN STONE 
Harris, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester. 


Book One Book Two 


A series that sets a new standard in the teaching of 
language and grammar and offers new means of 
meeting it. ; 

Consistently inductive eens all rules and prin- 
ciples being developed through the pupil’s experi- 
ence in observation, organization and expression. 

Thoroughly up-to-date pedagogically—practical, sug- 
gestive, inspiring ! : 

Good literature made the basis for all instruction, 
leading to a correct use of language, a command 
of grammar and an appreciation of the work of 
the great writers. 


For further information about these books, or any of our other standard texts, address, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston 


Chicago 
y, 
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THE UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. Inc 
NEW YORK OR ANYWHERE. 














THE BRADLEY BOOK 


A select list of valuable and attractive volumes 
for use in kindergarten and graded schools. 





NEWEST TITLES ARE: 


ALL ABOUT JOHNNIE JONES, By 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, By 


FIRELIGHT STORIES, By Carolyn S. Bailey. 


Carolyn Verhoeff. 
Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. 


MANUAL ART WITH THE SCISSORS, By Mary L. Moran. 
RING SONGS AND GAMES, By Flora H. Clifford. 





Boston New York 





Send for new illustrated catalogue of the Bradley publications. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta San Francisco 











THE J[YAMOUS SCHOOL 


qs & OLDI 


NG ORGAN 


We are sole manufacturers of this marvelous 


Telescope Organ. It 
every requirement, safe 


is unexcelled, meets 
against mice, vermin 


and mischievious persons, securely folds into 

a small compass, easily carried from one room 

to another, neat in design, always ready for 

use. It possesses a sweet, full and rich tone, 

it is of great value to schools, colleges, musical academies, music teachers and 
wherever music and singing are required. It fillsa long felt want. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Send at once for a catalog. 


BILHORN BROS., 152 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Austin Scholarships 
for Teachers 


For men teachers and school superintendents on 
leave of absence. Applications for 1908-09 received 
until March 15, 1908. For information and blank 
forms of application address George W. Robinson, 
Secretary of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, 5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 








Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


851-853 SixTH Ave., New YorRK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Steres 





FRENCH 


, and other foreign 


BOOKS 


We publish the Bercy’ 
DuCroquet,Sauveur 
and other well-knewn 
methods, 














SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


RELIEF MAPS Mineralogy, Geology, Zeology for 


Schools of al] grades, Lantern slides, etc. 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up im 
strong. cloth-covered cases,and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Mineralsin good case, for $2.09. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: “ Every school in the United States in 
my opinion, should have these collections.’ 


Pears | 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 





New York University 
School of Pedagogy 


Washington Square, New York City 


A professional school for the advanced study of 
education. Ofthe 3,500 students in the university, 
nearly 600 are enrolled in this school. Offers thirty- 
nine courses in psychology, philosophy, principles 
of education, methods of teaching, school admin- 
istration, physical training, supervision of manual 
arts, etc. Is on a graduate basis, and offers unusual 
opportunities for advanced study to mature men and 
women of superior training and of experience in 
teaching. A limited number of scholarships and 
fellowships. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 

THOMAS M. BALLIET, 
Dean. 
New York City, Nov. 15, 1907. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


Es | | 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Paper. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of ro cents 





A Sure 
relict for ASthMa. 
Sold by all Druggists, 
or by maii 25 cents. 


KIDDER’S —PASTILES. 





STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 
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Health is First. 


Health is first. The practical recognition of 
this truth distinguishes the new school from the 
old.¥G. Stanley Hall was the prophet of the new 
dispensation in America. Among school adminis- 
trators the great leader is William H. Maxwell. 
He has labored consistently and emphatically for 
the improvement of the hygienic conditions under 
which public education is carried on. To his sup- 
port and advocacy are due most of the credit of 
the present medical inspection of schools, the intro- 
duction of school nurses, the development of com- 
mon-school athletics, the organization of special 
classes for defective children, the increase of play- 
grounds and recreative centers, and the insistence 
upon the supply of glasses for pupils with defective 
eyesight. He has been one of the few men who 
had the courage to plead for the feeding of hungry 
school children. In his most recent report to the 
Board of Education he recommends the establish- 
ment of a department of school hygiene, with a 
corps of physicians and nurses under the direction 
of a medical expert skilled in the diseases of chil- 
dren. Control of this department is to be vested 
in the Board of Education. Dr. Maxwell occupies 
himself particularly with the needs of the city 
child whom the ignorance and poverty of his 
parents have condemned to a life of misery. 

In a later issue THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will speak 
more fully of this matter. Meanwhile, let nothing 
be left undone that will put all children in condi- 
tion to derive the fullest possible educational 
returns from their attendance at school. And 
health is first. 


Neighborhood Days at School. 


Miss Corinne B. Arnold, principal of the Randall 
School, Philadelphia, is one of the strong women 
in the field of elementary education in Pennsylvania. 
One of her best achievements is the development 
of her school into a social center. She holds recep- 
tions for the people of the neighborhood. The in- 
vitations are issued in three languages, Yiddish, 
Italian, and English. Everybody is invited who is 
in any way connected with the families of the 
school children—the fathers, mothers, children. 
In fact anybody in the whole neighborhood is wel- 
come if he is a friend of public education. 

Whenever a reception is held, the large school 
building is thrown open from top to bottom. It is 
adorned with flags and other festive decorations. 
Lemonade and wafers are served for refreshment, 
and an orchestra furnishes music. The pupils act 
as guides for their — conducting them to their 
own schoolroom, where their teacher receives, and a 
— is made on each pupil’s desk of histown 
work. 

This is a'splendid plan, the best that has come to 
my notice for school reception days. It insures each 
teacher’s becoming personally acquainted with the 
friends of her own pupils. It teaches the child how 
to entertain and look out for the welfare of older 





people, while at the same time it enables the parents 
to learn under most favorable circumstances what 
the children are doing in school. 

As many as two thousand visitors are sometimes 
in attendance at a single reception. Miss Arnold 
finds that the parents who are foreigners by birth 
are especially enthusiastic over the public schools 
and exert their influence to keep their children in 
school, prompt and well-behaved. They regard 
Miss Arnold as a personal friend, and often consult 
her concerning financial and domestic difficulties. 
Mothers with babes in their arms and hard-working 
fathers are among those who enjoy the social events 
of the school. 

Miss Arnold and others like her who have grasped 
the magnitude of the social center idea and are work- 
ing with might and main to help mankind in this 
field, are the real forces in the development of the 
newer conception of the common school. Their 
influence will live on as a civilizing power long after 
their day of labor has closed. God bless them! 





The Scarcity of Men Teachers. 


The growing scarcity of men in the educational 
field seems to be troubling the people of this country 
only in an academic sort of way. It is a good topic 
to talk about, like predestination, evolution, the 
weather, and President Roosevelt. Practically, 
no effort is made to encourage a greater influx of 
sturdy manhood into the teaching profession. On 
the contrary, to judge from the treatment accorded 
some of the best men now in the field, many people 
do their utmost to discourage self-respecting young 
men from turning to teaching. 

The pay certainly offers very little attraction. 
At best the salaries that are paid cover only the 
barest necessities of life. To these necessities be- 
long, of course, the things required socially and 
professionally. In exceptional cases, such as the 
superintendencies of the larger cities, there may 
be a chance of laying by something for thegray 
days. But how many men are permitted to serve 
out their years of usefulness in the school field? 
Experience appears to have no market value beyond 
the age of forty-five. The pensioning of teachers 
has not yet become a national institution. Some 
day it will, as justice with us always triumphs in 
the end. But what may be and will be does not feed 
a family now. Financially, teaching holds out no 
particular inducements, excepting in a few localities. 

And as for glory,—there is more of it in presiding 
for a year over a lodge of Elks than there is in shap- 
ing the education of a cityful of children. Of course, 
this refers to terrestial glory, not to the kind the 
President and the Governor and the Mayor talk 
about when they say that teaching is the most 
glorious work on earth. Glory! Fancy a giant 
among men like Superintendent Cooley of Chicago 
being told by a member of the School Board, Dr. 
Guerin, ‘‘I want you to understand that you are my 
appointee.” Glory indeed! to be harassed in the 

icayune manner that Superintendent. Pearse has 
een, after developing so many splendid things in 
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the school system of Milwaukee. Glory indeed! 
to be maligned as Superintendent Moore of Los 
Angeles has been because of misinterpretations 
which a few fanatics placed upon a statement by 
him with relation to the Christmas observance in 
the schools! 

If the people universally regarded the teacher as 
being engaged in a work more glorious than any 
other, would they be so exceedingly precipitant 
whenever a word escapes a schoolman’s lips that is 
not sweet incense to the nostrils of the townspeople? 
If the teachers were respected as they should be, 
would it be possible for every Thomas, Richard and 
Henry to pit his personal opinion concerning the 
combined experience of the trained educators in the 
community, or in the State or nation for that 
matter? And with the assurance that nine times 
in ten ‘‘the peepul’’ will be loyal to Thomas and 
Richard and Henry? There is often more glory 
in being janitor than principal of a school. Politics 
is what Artemus Ward would call ‘“pecooliar.”’ 
And it’s politics that rules the jobs—not everywhere, 
but in many places, while it ought to rule nowhere. 


School Administration at 
Washington. 


Dr. Chancellor has been ousted from the super- 
intendency of Washington after ‘“‘an investigation”’ 
such as the Ottoman ruler occasionally applies to 
undesired subjects who fail to lay themselves open 
to sentence in accordance with the rules of civiliza- 
tion. The whole case was prejudged. Captain 
Oyster threatened to resign from the Board if Dr. 
Chancellor should be retained. Of course the 
loss of a man of Captain Oyster’s caliber, to the 
school system, would be an irretrievable one. Cap- 
tains Oyster are scarce. School superintendents 
grow as thick as huckleberries. So Captain Oyster 
stayed and Dr. Chancellor went. The outrage of 
the “‘trial’”’ was such that even hardened members 


of Congress felt ashamed, and talked considerably . 


about interfering, until Dr. Chancellor was gotten 
rid of and Mr. Stewart reinstated as superintendent 
ad interim. Then Captain Oyster ceased talking, 
and the members of Congress ceased talking, and 
all tried hard to forget that Dr. Chancellor had ever 
disturbed the peace of the ‘“‘denaturalized citizens”’ 
of the District of Columbia. 

If such things can be done at the federal capital 
what will the people of other lands conclude with 
regard to the rest of the country? Of course we 
ourselves know better. We know that Washington 
is the least American of all the cities north of the 
Rio Grande. At the same time the Washington 
procedure is only an exaggeration of what is liable 
to occur almost anywhere at the present stage of 
the professional development of teachers. Respect 
for the educators of youth is not one of the virtues 
encouraged by the general run of adults native to 
the soil. 

When Colonel Parker died, one who had changed 
the whole trend of elementary education in the 
schools, the newspapers which, with us, reflect the 
things people are supposed to be most interested in, 
barely mentioned the death. The demise of Gen- 
tleman Jims, of John L. Sullivans, of cornerers of 
markets and successful stock gamblers would re- 
ceive far greater attention. The boys and girls in 
the schools are taking silent note of these facts, as the 
boys and girls of a generation ago did. That is why 
we speak now of the growing scarcity of teachers. 

The Department of Superintendence will meet 
at Washington, February 25 to 27. Here is offered 
an opportunity to tell the people of the District 
some plain truths in a plain way. They need it— 
for the children’s sake. 
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The Parker Building Fire. 


The many friends of Mr. W. E. Pulsifer will sym- 
pathize deeply with him in the severe losses caused 
him personally, and the firm of D. C. Heath and 
Co., by the burning of the Parker Building in New 
York City. Mr. Pulsifer lost all his private papers, 
including autographs, clippings, programs, copies 
of addresses delivered by him,—in fact, everything 
written and printed, that a man of such high stand- 
ing in social, educational, and business life accumu- 
lates in a lifetime. Not a scrap of anything was 
saved. The irreparable loss sustained by D 
Heath and Company includes many valuable records, 
together with the business correspondence of the 
New York office, covering a period of five years. 
The conservative insurance carried by the firm 
barely covers the actual loss of things that can be 
replaced. Nothing can, of course, retrieve for the 
other things. 

The fire occurred on Friday, January 10. On 
Saturday morning, January 11, the business of 
D. C. Heath and Company was carried on from the 
office of Silver, Burdett and Company, and on 
Monday morning, January 13, Mr. Pulsifer and his 
staff were established in new quarters at 239 West 
Thirty-Ninth Street. Those who are in New York, 
and those who come visiting, will find the new 
place easily accessible. A word of sympathy at 
this time will do much to cheer the heart of Brother 
Pulsifer. 

The heaviest losers by the fire, in a somewhat 
different sense, were the Kny-Scheerer Company. 
All their splendid scientific apparatus and their 
wonderful collections of natural history objects,— 
everything was destroyed. The unreplaceable col- 
lections of insects brought together thru the patience 
and genius of Dr. Lagai, were consumed by the 
flames. The firm has opened new quarters on 
Ninth Avenue, and importations from Europe and 
elsewhere will soon have established a nucleus for 
other fine collections. 


There have been a number of inquiries for the index to the 
volume of THe Scnoot JourNAL beginning last July. In 
order to start the LXXVI volume with the new school year 
the publishers have decided to close the present volume in 

une. 
; An index covering the numbers from July 6, 1907, to June, 
1908, inclusive, will be issued with the June number. 








Ex Umbris. 
[A tribute to the memory of Wilbur S. Jackman by one who, 
as a pupil, learned to appreciate him.] 


‘Disclose for me life’s riddle,’’ once I cried, 
High in the hopes of eager-soaring youth. 
They brought me where a portal rose in pride, 
Inscribed in golden characters: ‘‘Truth.” 


Thru it with folded eyes I went, a-dream, 
To where men sat and fashioned shapes of fear 
By an inconstant firelight’s flare and gleam, 
Each one insistent crying: ‘‘Truth is here!” 


And that dark vision were to me a doom, 
Nor might I know the dream that never dies, 
Had not a voice shot splendor thru the gloom, 
Stirred its.deep shadows, and unsealed my eyes. 


And then I knew the joy that haunts the hills. 
I walked the wilderness, and faring on 

Thru storm and starlight, sought the light that fills 
With plumy gold the radiant fields of dawn. 


Silence can never claim the voice we hear 
In melodies the winds and billows sing, 
Nor shall that spirit fail the passing year 
In all the sounds that all the seasons bring. 
—James E. McDape. 


Read at the annual reunion of the Chicago Normal Alumni 
Association at the Auditorium, Chicago, November 9, 1907. 
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Pay in the Bay State. 


Supt. Don C. Bliss, of Brockton, Mass., has been 
studying the question of salaries paid to teachers in 
Massachusetts. The average pay of the primary 
school teacher is $586. Out of nineteen towns in 
Massachusetts only four pay less than Brockton. 
The result is that to-day this town has for twenty- 
one per cent. of its teachers persons who have served 
one year or less. 

A number of cities in the State have recently 
voted general increases in teachers’ salaries, notably 
Newton and Springfield. Supt. Gordy of the 
latter city stated in his recent report that ‘The 
raising of salaries has already given evidence of its 
value in increasing the stability and the efficiency 
of our teaching corps. The number of new teachers 
secured for the present year was about twenty-five 
per cent. less than for the preceding year. More- 
over, it is now easier to obtain such teachers as are 
imperatively needed in order to maintain the high 
order of efficiency.” 





The Seattle Method of Claciine 


and Paying Teachers. 


Seattle, Washington, has worked out some prob- 
lems of school administration more satisfactorily 
than is found elsewhere. Among these is the 
method of classifying and paying teachers. The 
readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will no doubt be 
interested in the provisions bearing upon the rating 
of merit and experience. They are simple and 
direct and appear to cover the ground far better 
than others that have come to my notice. THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL is indebted to Supt. Frank B. 
Cooper for a description of the details of the system 
here presented. 

FOR GRADE TEACHER. 

(1) The salary paid teachers is based upon the 
schedule according to the length and character of 
experience in school work. 

SCHEDULE. 

(2) Grade teachers are classified into five classes, 
those in the first class are paid at the rate of $720 
a year; those in the second class, $780 a year; 
those in the third class, $840 a year; those in the 
fourth class, $900 a year; and those in the fifth 
class, $960 a year. 

ELIGIBILITY. 

(3) In order to be eligible to appointment, 
teachers must have had a normal school education, 
or its equivalent, and at least two years’ successful 
experience in graded schools of acceptable rank, 
teachers having such minimum of qualification to 
be assigned to the first class; provided, that 
especially meritorious teachers of less experience 
may be appointed by the board as probationary 
teachers at less than the minimum salary. 

RATING. 

(4) Teachers when newly appointed are credited 
with experience in other schools of acceptable rank; 
but no teacher appointed for the first time to service 
in the Seattle schools can be rated above the third 
class. However, at any time after one semester’s 
service, any teacher whose work is especially meri- 
torious may be advanced to the next class by 
unanimous vote of the board. 

MERIT CLAUSE. 

(5) All re-elected teachers are advanced year by 
year until the maximum salary has been reached. 
Any such teacher may, however, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent, supported by 
reports of his assistants having supervision, be 
denied promotion or reduced in class. On the other 
hand, any re-elected teacher may, for exceptional 
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merit, be given a further advance to an amount 
not in excess of the: maximum upon unanimous vote 
of the board. 

PLAN OF PAYMENT. 

(6) Teachers are paid one-twelfth of the annual 
salary upon the fifth of each month, except in July 
and August. At the close of the school yéar in 
June, the teachers receive the tenth ard eleventh 
instalments of their salary, and upon the fifth of 
September following they are paid the twelfth 
instalment. 

Example: Teacher at maximum of $960 a year. 


PAYMENTS. 

CRG 8) Sees eS occa cance a wets —— 
nO a ere ne er” it) 
GIO eissiers, Ae ercrickts cob ba xdaipemndaeie ss 80 
CT oy 26 a ne re 80 
Re ONORIN Osi Malsds Shwe Sees. o ss ad,ar ae 80 
PE en che 6. sy ed vs dh aunaid Meenas 80 
RIM Oe Eira a ata sa wrestortya anaes acme 80 
Re etc at ete 0 AIS aie aids osaisSioielnts.s 80 
STO ni a op ee 80 
Si RMRTR EE ee eerede cise thee: Ske 0 ncdaigle dla anagsh E  ea8 160 
SEpeOMNDGRE a. ttn osu saints «Seas 80 
JST SRD en ee a ee $960 


Any teacher who renders less than a full year’s 
service receives as many two-hundredths of the 
eleventh and twelfth instalments as there have 
been days actually taught by him or her during the 
year. 

RESIGNATION PENALTY. 

In case resignation is made after August first and 
prior to the payment of the twelfth instalment, 
only one-half of the twelfth month’s salary is con- 
sidered due and payable. 


ALLOWANCE FOR SICKNESS AND DEATH IN FAMILY. 


Teachers excused for absence from duty on ac- 
count of personal sickness are allowed one four- 
hundredth of the annual salary for each day’s 
absence during such time as they may be absent 
on such account, for a total of not to exceed twenty 
school days in the school year. Two days’ full pay 
is allowed for absence caused by death in the im- 
mediate family. 

All teachers are given a written notice of their 
election, together with a copy of the rules of classify- 
ing and paying teachers. They are required to 
sign and return to the Secretary of the School Dis- 
trict a written acceptance of their election and their 
assent to these rules. Failure to sign and return 
the same by the date specified in the notice is con- 
sidered a declination and the position is declared 
vacant. 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The regulations‘applying to teachers in the High 
Schools are the same as those relating to teachers 
in the elementary schools. The only differences 
are the following: 

(1) Teachers are divided into five classes, those 
in the first class are paid $900 a year; those in the 
second class, $990 a year; those in the third class, 
$1,080 a year; those in the fourth class, $1,170 a 
year; and those in the fifth class, $1,260 a year. 
Heads of departments are paid $1,500 a year. 

(2) In order to be eligible to appointment, high 
school teachers, except those employed for the man- 
ual arts or commercial departments, must have had 
a complete college education, and at least one year’s 
successful experience in a high school of acceptable 
rank, teachers having such minimum of qualification 
to be assigned to the first class. For merit, a 
teacher having the requisite college education may 
be advanced from our grade schools by unanimous 
vote of the board. 
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The School-House Beautiful. 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLE, Delaware. 


commission,—nine hundred and 


*‘ Architect’s 
eighty-one dollars and thirty-three cents.” 

“Move bill be allowed n’ order drawn on treas- 
urer f’r amount.” 

It is purely a bit of routine, that, to the city 
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Figure 1. An inexpensive, but attractive plan. 
school board. What! Build without any 
thought of beauty? They may issue “ 
bonds up to the limit,—may mortgage all tn 
the school property—but “Look at our 2 
new High School—pure English Univer- 


sity Gothic,—isn’t it fine?” And the . 
taxpayers joyously re-elect the builders iy 
thereof. “ayes 


But it’s different inthe country. The {43 


farmer seldom has an architect for his Z#4¥a™ 
If 


own home; why should he incur such a 
useless expense for the school-house? He 
talks to the local carpenter; a brief specifi- 
cation is drawn up, mentioning widths and 
lengths, and then we have just a square, bare box, 
in a square, bare space; an eyesore amid the 
pleasant green fields and well-clipped hedges. 





Figure 3. A suggestion for arranging coal bins. 













And it would be so easy to make it attractive 
Lath-and-plaster, covered with dry pebbles from 
ground to window-sill; shingles above that. A 
slight projection of the gable, to shelter the door- 
way, and we have Fig. 1. No expense for re- 
painting; open rafters, dark stained, instead of 
the low, flat, plaster ceiling (that only serves to 
run up the expense and run down the necessary 
breathing space); even with the architect’s com- 
mission, the District has saved money before five 
years are past. 

-- Fig. 2 is a dreadful shack,—in a wealthy district, 
too. Do you see the clumsy coal bin at the rear? 
Tear it away and build the fuel lockers into the 
sides of the porch, as in Fig. 3; cover all with 
shingles instead of siding; put a bit of plaster in 
the half-timber work of the porch gable. Different? 
Of course it is; yet scarcely more expensive. 

Fig. 4 is a curious study in metal processes. 
The new frame addition has preserved 
the lines of the ancient roof; the broad 
~ >. eaves are, happily, exactly as before (we 

—p i should have expected the average country 

““ earpenter to have put up some exuberant 
cornice-work), and so far all is well. 
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Figure 6. A good plan for concrete construction. 


But—why in the name of everything, was lead- 
colored wooden siding tacked on, instead of using 
good whitewashed lath-and-plaster? The paint bill 
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would have gone far toward paying the difference, 
—if indeed there had been any difference. And 


plaster for outside work, on metal lath is no longer . 


an experiment; it is permanent as wood or brick, 
—more permanent than some bricks that I have 
seen. 

Fig. 5 is a relief. Old, of course, perhaps faulty 
as to interior arrangement (I do not know), but 
harmonious and well designed, from delicate cornice 
to sturdy porch. The brick-rimmed half circle in 
the gable with name and number in it, adds just 
the needed touch to the design of the front. 

Fig. 6 is a suggestion for a slightly more elabor- 
ate scheme, with cellar, separate cloak-rooms, earth 
closets, and all. Stone foundations run up to the 
level of the window sills; plastered half-timber work, 
on frame studding, completes the upper portion. A 
hot air heater warms the building. 

Concrete is even better adapted to the country 
than the city. Gravel and sand from some nearby 
farm can usually be had for the hauling,—if the 
nearby farmer himself does the hauling,—and the 
cement is less than one-seventh of the whole. The 
lumber for the boxing can very likely be used again 
for roof sheathing; the local carpenter who puts 
up the forms knows nothing of Union hours or 
wages; and so on. Barbed-wire fencing will do 
quite well for most of the reinforcing, with a few 
iron rods from the blacksmith shop for the over- 
hanging portion. The roof construction should be 
open, by every means; and all woodwork in and 





Figure 2. A disgrace to the community. 


out be stained a dark, old green; no paint any- 
where. The saving in fuel bills on this solid struc- 
ture, as against some frame shack, will soon pay 
for the difference in first cost; and then the per- 
petual painting and repairs! 

I don’t wish to hazard a guess as to the cost of 
any of these things. Quite recently, for a State 
building at the Jamestown Exposition, the estimates 
I received ranged from $13,000 to $20,000! The 
“three thousand dollar houses,” and the “five 
hundred dollar schools” that one sees in popular 
magazines may possibly be built for such prices, 
in Georgia and Texas; but in Massachusetts or 
Pennsylvania they would very likely cost ‘“‘six 
and ten”’ respectively. 

It has been suggested by one county superin- 
tendent that no school be built until the plans have 
been submitted to some competent architect for 
his criticism. That would be a very great gain; 
the consultation fee would be an insignificant item, 
yet excellent results would ensue. 

Such obviously unfit and unsightly types as have 
been shown, would be eliminated; and we could 
look forward to better things. 

It is doubtless too much to expect at present, 
that these small structures should be planned from 
the start by an expert; yet the logic of this is not 
so obvious. The country dweller takes professional 
aid in drawing his will, in heating his house, in 
attending his ailing live-stock;—why not for his 
buildings, too? Is the place where his children are 
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Figure 4. A curious study. 


being fitted for success or failure, so unimportant, 
that any old thing will suit? It almost seems so, 
at times. 


Items from the World’s News. 


Senator Cullom has introduced a resolution in Con- 
gress to amend the United States constitution so as 
to limit the term of President and Vice-President to 
six years. He says this would stop the bickering 
over this question. 


The United States Life Saving Service has dem- 
onstrated the efficiency of the power lifeboat in 
rescuing persons from wrecked vessels. It has ar- 
ranged for the addition of several of these boats to 
the equipment of the life-saving service along the 
New England coast. 


Government furds are to be used this year to aid 
in the movement of the crops. Mr. Cortelyou, Sec- 
retary of the United States Treasury, has decided 
to come to the relief of the money market by dis- 
tributing these funds. 


No date has been fixed for the adoption of a con- 
stitution for China. This isa great disappointment 
for the reform party as Pekin. An edict recently 
issued says that the people must be satisfied for the 
present with the new Government Council. 


It is reported that the Hamburg-American line, 
having bought the German rights of the Schlich 
gyroscope, intends to equip all its North Sea and 
channel boats with the apparatus, which, it is ex- 
pected, will keep the ship steady in the roughest 
weather. The gyroscope will be located at the 
stern of the vessel. 





Population of Alaska, 


Gov. W. B. Hoggatt, of Alaska, in his annual re- 
port, estimates the population of the territory at 
31,000. exclusive of 6,000 or 7,000 persons of mixed 
nationalities employed in mines, canneries and rail- 
road construction during the summer. He reports 
extensive prospecting in the various mining districts. 
He considers the whiskey peddler the worst enemy 
of the native, and recommends legislative restriction 
of liquor sales within a five-mile radius of any rail- 
road or other enterprise employing 100 or more 
men, except in an incorporated town. 





Figure 5. Old, but harmonious and tasteful. 
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Franklin’s “ Autobiography ” in the Class-Room. 


It is needless to remark that the English classics 
selected for class-room study in the college pre- 
paratory course are chosen, not solely for their 
value as examples of literary style ard execution, 
but with a view to the effect which his first serious 
reading must have on the mind and character of 
the growing boy. 

From this point of view, no work which can be 
placed in the hands of the young American should 
be of more advantage to him than the biography 
of the most all-around successful man whom 
America has preduced—a biography written by 
the man himself, from a philosophical standpoint 
and with a didactic purpose. 

It is an old and often repeated accusation that 
Americars worship material success to an extent 
which deprives the national character of the en- 
nobling spirit of lofty ideals and aspirations. This 
may be true; but no greater injustice can be done 
the average young man, who must do well or ill 
some part of the work of the twentieth century, 
than to teach him to despise the practical success 
which follows the faithful performance of the daily 
task, while his eyes are fixed on some ideal, the 
full realization of which would involve the regen- 
eration of society in one lifetime. He who must 
shape his course in the fog needs some other guide 
for his navigation than the stars; and for the man 
who has his way all to make in the turmoil of the 
busy modern world, the whole career of Franklin 
is an encouragement, and that part of his career 
which he discusses in his ‘‘ Memoirs’’ is an inspiration. 

Franklin, before he died—as an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of his has remarked—‘‘ wrested the lightning 
from the clouds and the scepter from tyrants”: 
but he had no idea of doing any such things when 
his youthful ambition outgrew his brother’s print- 
ing-office, and he started on his independent career. 
His aspiration, then, was to win for himself a good 
business and social position; to make up, by 
assiduous reading, for his lack of early education, 
and having obtained some light for himself, to 
reflect it on his fellow-men thru the medium of 
the press and of the societies for mutual improve- 
ment, which were prominent features in the social 
life of his time. This was his aspiration thru life. 
His ideas were never far in advance of his practical 
capacity; but, as his practical capacity grew, his 
ideas expanded, mcdified however by experience 
and maturing judgment, and commanding atten- 
tion by means of his growing wealth and business 
consequence. Pursuing this course without csten- 
tation, but in the full light of publicity, Franklin, 
when he was forty years old, was recognized as 
one of the leading citizens of his adopted city, 
and ten years later he was in the full tide of fame 
and fortune. This rapid progress was distributed 
evenly over the years (we might almost say over 
the days) of his life; had he died at twenty, at 
thirty, or at forty, he would have been mourned 
by an ever-widening circle of acquaintance, not or ly 
as a young man of great promise, but as one who, 
up to the full limit of age ard opportunity, had 
“made good.” 

Is this remarkable success to be ascrited mainly 
to exceptional mental endowment? to fortunate 
choice of vocation, and the usual opportunities 
for doing things, afforded by a new country where 
everything was to be done? Franklin himself did 
not think so. He is certainly a kindly critic of his 
own career and does not hesitate to praise himself 
where he thinks praise is deserved. He gives 
himself credit for tireless industry; for shrewdness; 


By MAup ELMA KINGSLEY, Maine. 








for foresight; for mental aptitude and rational 
ambition,—but never once for brilliancy or genius, 
altho brilliancy and genius are qualities which he 
admired in other men. It is evident, too, that in 
looking back on his career, Franklin had no doubt 
but that he would have made his way as effectually 
in Boston or London as in Philadelphia, in the 
merchant’s counting-room as in the editor’s chair. 
For his successful career, Franklin offers no other 
explanation than the simple fact that thruout his. 





Ship Figurehead of Franklin. 


Found at Bellport, Long Island, and now standing on the 
lawn of one of the residents. 


(Copyright, Young America Publishing Co.) 


life he had been intelligently faithful to the day’s 
work and had found his recreation in mental im- 
provement and in a patriotic interest in public 
affairs. 

“Seest thou a man diligent in his calling,” he 
quotes in chapter five, “‘he shall stand before kings;”’ 
and he adds naively, “‘I have stood before five.’ 
In other words, “Few men in my circumstances 
have been so highly promoted as I have been; but 
then, few men have been so diligent as I have been.” 
To his mird the degree of his diligence had been 
the measure of this advancement; ard such would 
be the measure of advancement, in Franklin’s 
opinion, alike of the son for whose kenefit the 
“Memoirs” were primarily written ard of the hum- 
blest apprentice into whose hands they might fall. 

This lesson of intelligent, painstaking diligence 
should be impressed on the mind of every American 
boy, for it is in this quality, rather than in feverish 
activity, nerve-racking strenuousness, or the wor- 
ship of abstract ideas, that the surest foundation 
for the individual or the national character will 
be found. 


The Centipede’s Dilemma. 


A Centipede wept as he sat on a stone, 
For he found himself poor and despised and alone. 
Besides other causes for sorrow. 
He sighed at the memory of friends he had lost, 
He groaned at the prospect he saw of a frost, 
He bitterly thought of the morrow. 


But a pain that was keener than any of these, 

Wrung his heart as he straightened a few of his knees; 
It contracted his queer little phiz; 

And he thoughtfully looked at his numerous pegs— 

‘“‘T have got the rheumatics in one of my legs, 
But I’m blest if I know which it is!” —S ELECTED. 
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English Composition in 
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the Elementary School - 


By HARRIET E. PEET, State Normal School at Salem, Mass. 


Studies in Patriotism. 


Material: (1) What Constitutes a State—Sir William 
Jones, 

God Give Us Men—J. G. Holland. 

The New Patriot—F. L. Knowles. 

The Flower of Liberty—Oliver W. Holmes. 

The Flag Goes By—H. H. Bennett. 

Lincoln, the Great Commoner—Edwin Markham. 

Captain! My Captain!—Walt Whitman. 

Washington (Commemoration Ode)—Lowell. 

Civic Creed—McDowell. 

(2) Copies of great paintings of patriotic subjects. 

Every lesson in Civics, History, and Literature 
is indirectly a lesson in patriotism. Collectively, 
such lessons serve as a foundation for opiniors ard 
belief, and for this reason are the most valuable 
kind of a lesson in patriotism, but, nevertheless, 
there come periods when it is profitable to touch 
upon the love of country directly. The birthdays 
of our great heroes and our national holidays form 
such times. It is natural, therefore, owing to the 
fact that February contains the birthdays of both 
Lincoln and Washington, that some of the com- 
position work for the month should be based upon 
the love of country. 

The usual composition on patriotism, by a child, 
is a repetition of unmeaning commonplaces. 
you read the first sentence you can predict all that 
is to follow. How can we lift the children beyond 
the hackneyed into something more stimulating 
and vital? How can we give them ennobling 
thoughts which will stimulate their imaginations 
so that what they write will show that some feeling 
has been aroused within them? 

To begin with, we are to see that we are present- 
ing them with large ideas. Let the children feel 
that a patriot is he 

Who knows no boundary, race, or creed; 
Whose nation is humanity, 
Whose countrymen all souls that need; 


and only he 
Whose business is the general good, 
Whose keenest sword is sympathy, 
Whose dearest flag is brotherhood. 


In the second place, let us avoid, where possible, 
the abstractions that have little meaning to the 
narrow experience of the child, and substitute for 
them individual deeds by individual men and 
women. 

One means at our command by which we can 
accomplish, these ends is the study of patriotic 
literature, for it presents not only the greatest 
thought and highest sentiment, but it does so in 
an economical and effective way. Another means 
is the study of those great pictures that teem with 
the imagination and hero-worship given in each 
country for its own great hero. 

A logical way of arranging the work, if a number 
of short studies are to be planned, might be as 
follows: Begin with some broad, general concep- 
tions such as are found in “What constitutes a 
State,” ‘‘The New Patriot,” ‘‘The Flower of Lib- 
erty,” “The Flag Goes By.” Continue the work 
with the study of individual patriots, selecting 
typical kinds of: patriotism, with an emphasis on 
that of the common citizen. Finish the work with 
such literature as makes a child feel that he himself 
has some responsibility for the welfare of his country 
at large, and more particularly for that of his own 


immediate neighborhood. For this latter purpose 
Miss McDowell’s Civic Creed may be used. 

Vary the work by following a few general exer- 
cises, by allowing the children to choose some par- 
ticular patriot, poem, or picture upon which to 
make a report for the class. 

The following list, tho incomplete, may guide 
the children in their selections: 

PATRIOTS OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Alfred the Great; Charlemagne; Joan of Arc; Peter the 
Great; Robert Bruce. 

AMERICAN PATRIOTS. 

(1) Statesmen: Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Calhoun, Clay. 

(2) Orators and Writers: Patrick Henry; Daniel Webster; 
Charles Sumner; Wm. Lloyd Garrison; John Greenleaf 
Whittier; James Russell Lowell; Harriet Beecher Stowe; 
Edward EK. Hale. 

(3) Soldiers: Grant, Lee, Jackson, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Harrison, Commodore Perry, Paul Jones. 

(4) Citizens: Erickson, Betsy Ross, Paul Revere, Barbara 
Freitchie, Nathan Hale, Ethan Allen, Israel Putnam, Robert 
Morris, Daniel Boone, Clara Barton, Judge Lindsey, Jane — 
Addams, Susan B. Anthony, Julia WardjHowe. 


The following studies may illustrate how the 
work may be conducted: 


Lincoln, the Great Commoner.* 


When the Norn-Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour, 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She bent the strenuous Heavens and came down, 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of earth, 
Dashed thru it all a strain of prophecy; 

Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 

It was a stuff to wear for centuries, 

A man that matched the mountains and compelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth, 
The tang and odor of the primal things, 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 
The loving-kindness of the wayside well; 
The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 
As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 
To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


And so he came, 
From prairie cabin to the Capital, 
One fair ideal led our Chieftan on; 
Forevermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength thru every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 
So came, the Captain with the mighty heart; 
And when the step of earthquake shook the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient hold, 
He held the ridge-pole up and spiked again 


*From ‘‘Golden Numbers.”’ (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
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The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on thru blame, and faltered not at praise, 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 

As solemn as kingly cedar green with boughs 

Goes down with a great shout among the hills.” 
Epwin MARKHAM. 


To arouse interest in the poem before it is read 
to the class from the blackboard, the teacher may 
talk upon subjects similar to these: The Hardships 
of Lincoln’s Life; His Greatness; the ‘‘Fair Ideal 
that Lead Him On’; Our Debt of Gratitude to 
Him; The Norn-Mother*; The Whirlwind Hour. 

To make sure that the class grasps the poem 
both as a whole and in detail, first read it thru 
without other explanation than has been given 
in the introductory talk, and then lead’ the class 
to discuss it verse by verse, explaining its meaning 
where they understand it, and asking questions 
where the meaning is not clear to them. In the 
class discussions it would be natural to touch upon 
such questions as the following. Verse I 
was there a need of a great man? Why did the 
Norn-mother choose the common clay for him? In 
what way had Lincoln a “strain of prophecy’’? 
Why could the poet say of him that he was made 
of ‘‘a stuff to last for centuries,” and that he was 
a “‘man that matched the mountains’? Verse II. 
What traits were given Lincoln? From what were 
they borrowed? Why can we say the color of the 
ground was in him more than in Washington? 
Why is his rectitude and patience like that of the 
rocks? What is the appropriateness of the other 
comparisons? 

Verse III. For what are we led to admire Lin- 
coln in this verse? What was the fair ideal which 
led him on? What kind of work did he put into 
the building of the State? 

Verse IV. What Home is spoken of? What was 
the earthquake which shook the house? How did 
Lincoln help to hold the ridge-pole and_ spike again 
the rafters of the house? What is the appropriate- 
ness in comparing his death with that of a kingly 
cedar? 

After such a detailed study the class should feel 
an impulse either to write an interpretation of the 
poem as a whole, or of some particular part; or 
they will be ready to write upon what they consider 
the true greatness of Lincoln. 

After writing, the class may exchange papers, 
and those who think they have received an espe- 
cially good paper be allowed to read it. The class 
may discuss the papers with the object of discov- 
ering what has mace a particular paper goo. 
Such an exercise helps to train the judgment of 
the class and consequently the effectiveness of 
their writing. It is important to have a portion 
of the papers read aloud, especially the good ones, 
for the training of the ear is an important factor 
in composition. 


The Flag Goes By. 
Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffie of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky. 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


*In Norse mythology the Norns, are, the” three goddesses 
of fate. The one spoken of here is the guardian of the future. 
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Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State: 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right, and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor,—all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
—Henry Houcoms BENNETT. 
Prepare for the composition work on this poem 
by first reading the poem and then letting the chil- 
dren describe the scene suggested by the different 
verses. They will be able to picture the scenes, 
to tell what is happening, but it is quite probable 
that they will need some help in interpreting the 
fourth and fifth stanzas. Give them this and then 
let them suggest and choose possible subjects upon 
which to write,—the scene suggested by the first 
stanzas, one suggested by the line “‘But more than 
the flag is passing by,” the honor due the American 
flag, a review of the soldiers. 


What Constitutes a State. 


What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick walls or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride, 
No:—men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude,— 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain; 
These constitute a State. 

—Sir WILiIAM JONEs. 


Before reading this let the children picture a 
country in which there is great wealth. Ask them 
for the appearance of the cities, the harbors, the 
rivers, the driveways, the companies of people 
one might meet, and then ask what would become 
of the prosperity, wealth, and comfort if it was 
under the control of unprincipled men. Next de- 
scribea country where castles abound and where there 
is court life. With such an introduction, and with 
an opportunity to ask questions, the children will 
be able to write an interpretation of the poem. 

The Civic Creed. 

‘‘God hath made of one blood all nations of men, and we 
are His children, brothers and sisters all. We are citizens 
of these United States and we believe our Flag stands for 
self-sacrifice for the good of all the people. We want, there- 
fore, to be true citizens of our great country, and will show 
our love for her by our works. 

‘‘Our country does not ask us to die for her welfare; she 
asks us to live for her, and so to live and so.to act that her 
government may be pure, her officers honest, and every 
corner of her territory shall be a place fit to grow the best 
men and women who shall rule over her.” 
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After the children. have read thru the “Civic 
Creed’’ let them work out as far as they can the 
ways of making our country ‘“‘a fit place to grow 
men and women.” Let them discuss how parks, 
pure food, clean streets, attractive homes, flower 
gardens, good street-car service, good schools, 
public libraries and museums, and an honest city 
government help toward this end. Let them try 
to discover in just what ways a child can serve to 
assist in this work about his home, his school, and 
his street. With this discussion fresh in mind 
give the children an opportunity to write a civic 
creed of their own, or to write a paper on how a 
citizen can aid his town or city. 

The following compositions by children were 
written in connection with picture study. We had 
two or three pictures of Joan of Arc brought in by 
the children, some one looked up her history for 
us, and we looked at the pictures and discussed 
them. The writing was done as daily theme home 
work. 

Hearing Angel Voices. 

During trouble between France and England a French 
peasant maid, Joan of Arc, was one day tending her sheep, 
when angels appeared to her in a vision. They seemed to 
say to her, ‘‘The French need your help. Go, lead the army, 
and they will be victorious.”” She at once clothed herself 
in white armor and mounted a white horse. She then started 
to ride thru the country, arousing enthusiasm in every man. 
The people listened to her and thought she was an angel 
come to earth to help them. She was given command of 
the army, and fought in the thickest of the battle. The 
victory was almost won when she was taken captive by the 
English, and was burnt at the stake for a witch. 


As she was led away by the English, her countrymen ran 
at her side kissing her hands and feet. She was indeed a 
true patriot, for she gave her life for her country. The 
sacrifice was not in vain, for her enthusiasm inspired the 
French to final victory. 


Joan of Arc’s Vision. 

A French artist, M. Leneprun, has painted a picture of 
Joan of Are standing, spindle in hand, in front of her humble 
cottage. Above her, among some great beautiful trees, is 
a vision of angels. One carries a helmet, another a crown, 
and the third a sword. The helmet is for her to wear when 
she leads her people against the English; the crown is for 
her when the people may wish to make her their ruler; and 
the sword the one with which she is to fight her battles. 

Forming a contrast to these pure, heavenly angels clothed 
in white, is the humble scene. Joan, barefooted, wears a 
loose, coarse peasant’s gown fastened at the neck with a 
cord. The cottage is a one-room thatched hut. Joan’s 
mother is shearing sheep near at hand. In the distance, 
down a small slope, a man is plowing, with a yoke of oxen, 
and a rude plow. 

Joan does not seem to be looking at the vision. She 
stands as if listening to the voices whose call she later obeys. 


The New Patriot. 
Who is the patriot? He who lights 
The torch of war from hill to hill? 
Or he who kindles on the heights 
The beacon of a world’s good will? 


Who is the patriot? He who nails 
A flag to some defiant pole? 

Or he who follows dangerous trails 
And guides a people to its goal? 


Who is the patriot? He who sends 
A boastful challenge o’er the sea? 
Or he who sows the earth with friends 
And reaps world-wide fraternity? 


Who is the patriot? Bonaparte, 
Who made a continent his prey? 
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Or Tolstoi of the gentle heart 
Who shares a peasant’s toilsome day? 


Who is the patriot? It is he 

Who knows no boundary, race, or creed; 
Whose nation is humanity, 

Whose countrymen all souls that need; 


If duty calls, the first to die 
On fields of honor and of fame. 

But readier, where the vanquished lie, 
To heal the wounded race, the lame. 


Who is the patriot? Only he 
Whose business is the general good, 
Whose keenest sword is sympathy, 
Whose dearest flag is brotherhood. 


—FrReEpERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES. 


True Liberty. 


People talk of liberty as if it meant the liberty to do. just 
what a man likes. I call that man free who is able to rule 
himself. I call him free who fears doing wrong, but fears 
nothing else. I call that man free who has learned the most 
blessed of all truths,—that liberty consists in the obedience 
to the power, and to the will, and to the law that his higher 
soul reverences and approves. He is not free because he 
does what he likes; but he is free because he does what he 
ought, and there is no protest in his soul against that doing. 


—F. W. Rospertson. 


Devices for Spelling. 
Spelling is a prominent, permanent, pedagogical 
perplexity. 

‘The orthography of the average pupil tends either 
to the simplified or the complexified. It sometimes 
seems an impossibility to instil an abiding sense of 
carefulness in these pupils. 

A variety of methods of teaching the subject is 
often helpful. 

The following have been found successful in lower 
grade work. Perhaps they will help you: 


STUDY PERIOD. 


1. Write the words of the lesson on the board at 
the beginning of the study period, having each word 
pronounced and used in a sentence. As each word 

-is studied, cover the board and have pupils write, 

‘then compare with word on board. Select any easy 
word that may be within the word,—as tar in cus- 
tard. When the list is completed, exchange work 
or each pupil spell from his own paper orally. 

2. Allow a brief period for study from the text- 
book—then write the list from memory, at the 
board. Exchange and correct. 

3. One or two pupils may write at the board while 
pupils watch with books open. The first one to see 
any mistake should take his place at the board. 

4. Pronounce and spell orally by syllables. 

5. An old method which is helpful with the added 
grace of fun, is that of choosing the hardest word 
and racing to see who can make the longest list of 
words using the letters of which the hard word is 
composed. 


RECITATION PERIOD. 


1. Review any words in preceding lessons. 

2. Write on paper or board or spell orally the 
words of the day’s lesson. 

3. A trial spelling of the advance lesson with no 
previous study of the same. This may not be in 
accordance with some pedagogical principles, but it 
has been used with marked success. 

As to the correction of errors on individual papers, 
a good method is to collect and mark immediately; 
if any child has misspelled a word, call him to the 
desk, point it out, and have it corrected at once. 

Pennsylvania. OLIVE E. WINSHIP. 
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HOW AND WHENCE THEY ARE DERIVED. 


2. Food From Plants. 


Mustard. 


There are several species of the mustard plant, 
tho there are only three which contribute their seeds 
to the manufacture of mustard—the black, the 
white, and the wild. The first has deep brown seeds, 
and the seeds of the second are yellow. The con- 
diment is made from these seeds. The black is 
used on the European continent, and is the most 
pungent. The great bulk of the mustard is grown 
in the Eastern countries. The pungent properties 
of mustard are due to an acrid volatile oil, the 
action of which is similar to the action of oil of 
bitter almonds. 


Allspice. 


Allspice is the name commonly given to the 
dried fruit of a plant known as Jamaica pepper and 
pimento, and is obtained from the West Indies. 
The name allspice is given to this substance be- 
cause it possesses the combined flavor of several 
kinds of spices, especially cinnamon, nutmegs, and 
cloves. Several thousand tons are imported an- 
nually into Great Britain and the United States. 


Tapioca. 


Tapioca is the granulated starch of a plant ex- 
tensively cultivated in South America and also in 
the East Indies. The starch is obtained from the 
root of the plant, and is carefully roasted on hot 
plates, great care being taken not to overheat it. 
In commercial form it appears as small lumps, 
crisp, transparent, and irregular in shape. ‘The 
varieties known are fine flake, medium pearl, and 
seed pearl. Tapioca is highly nutritious, and forms 
an excellent food for infants and invalids. The 
chief exports are from Brazil and Singapore. 


Vinegar. 


This is a form of acetic acid largely used for cul- 
inary purposes. It is a product of the fermenta- 
tion of various vegetable substances. In Great 
Britain, vinegar is generally made from malt, on 
the continent of Europe it is chiefly made from 
cheap sour wines, and in this country from cider. 
Wood vinegar, obtained in the destructive distilla- 
tion of wood, is mainly used in chemical operations, 
but it is very frequently employed by pickle manu- 
facturers. Aromatic vinegar, used medicinally for 
filling smelling bottles, is a mixture of acetic acid, 
camphor, oil of cloves, lavender, and other perfumes. 


Sugar. 


This well known article of food occurs in the 
juices of many plants, but is prepared for commerce 
almost exclusively from the sugar cane and the 
beet root. The sugar cane is a gigantic grass found 
in the tropical regions of ‘both hemispheres. It has 
a cylindrical stem, the sap of which is rich in sugar 
in its ripe condition. After the stems have been 
cut they are passed between heavy rollers for the 
extraction of the juice, which is run into tanks and 
heated with lime. The substance is then allowed 
to stand for a time and is afterwards skimmed. 

The heating and skimming processes are repeated 
several times, until the mixture is free from scum. 
A thick syrup remains and this is passed into shallow 
pans, in which, as it cools, sugar crystals are formed. 


The crystalline mass is the raw sugar, and the dark 
substance which drains off is molasses. 

Various modified mechanical contrivances are in 
use in different sugar producing countries. Beet 
root sugar is prepared somewhat similarly from the 
beet. The root is crushed or sliced and the solu- 
tion boiled down. The subsequent processes are 
the same for both cane and beet sugar. 

The manufacture of sugar from the beet root has 
long been an important industry of France, Gere 
many, Austria, and Russia. In order to prepare 
sugar for use and for commerce it is necessary to 
refine it. For this purpose the raw sugar is dis- 
solved and filtered to remove impurities, and 
further treated with animal charcoal to remove the 
coloring matter. The pure colorless syrup is then 
run into vacuum pans, where it is evaporated until 
crystals are formed. This is the sugar of commerce, 
tho further treatment is necessary to present it in 
the different forms under which it is sold. 

During the last twenty years there have been 
very great fluctuations in the sugar trade. Beet 
sugar has competed keenly with the cane sugar. 


Raisins. 


Dried grapes, or raisins, are used for various 
purposes, such as dessert cooking and the manu- 
facture of wines. The grapes are the prcduct of 
certain varieties of vine grown in the Mediterranean 
countries. Malaga and Valencia raisins are ob- 
tained from Spain, sultana raisins, which are seed- 
less, from Turkey, and muscatels from both coun- 
tries. Most of our raisins come from California. 

To prepare raisins the grapes are dried either on 
the vines or are plucked and exposed to the heat of 
the sun for about a fortnight. Those intended for 
table use are often dipped in water upon which 
there is a layer of olive oil or a coustic solution. 
The smaller dried grapes of the Morea and the 
Lonian Islands are the currents of commerce. ae 


Ginger. 


This well known spice is the product of an herb- 
aceous tropical plant. The chief supplies of ginger 
are obtained from the West Indies and Africa, tho 
a certain amount comes from the Far East. The 
best of all is imported from Jamaica. 

In commerce two principal kinds are met with, 
black ginger, which is obtained from the roots of the 
plant by peeling and drying in the sun, and white 
ginger, which is prepared by scalding the roots and 
afterwards drying them in an oven. 

In addition to starch and gum, the ginger root 
contains an oil to which are ascribed its peculiar 
flavor and pungency. Preserved ginger, which 
consists of the roots of the plant preserved in syrup, 
is largely imported from the East Indies and China. 
There are many preparations in general use. Es- 
sence and syrup of ginger are used for flavoring, 
ginger beer and ginger wine depend upon it for 
their qualities, and ginger and other spices enter 
into the composition of gingerbread. 


Flour. 


This is the meal of wheat, finely ground and 
sifted. When exported from most countries it is 
ordinarily sent out in sacks, each sack containing 
280 pounds. In America flour comes in barrels 
containing 196 pounds each. The United States, 
Canada, Germany, ard Austria are the countries 
from which most of the flour is exported. 
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THE FIG TREE 
The fig tree is a native of countries near the 
Mediterranean Sea. It has been culivated from 
a very early date and is now found in many 
warm temperate countries. It is a small tree 
with large rough deciduous leaves. Usually 
two crops of fruit are borne each season. 
There are many varieties of figs which differ 
Sreatly in size color and flavor. The 
Turkey or Smyrna figs of commerce 
are the most esteemed. 
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Practical Problems in Physical Geography. 


(Continued from the December number.) 


IV. 


_ OBJEcT. Study the distribution of areas produc- 
ing the most important fiber plants and the relation 
of such distribution to climate. 


MATERIAL. Outline map of the world; colored 
crayons, etc. 


DIRECTIONS. 1. Name the important fiber plants, 
giving the principal region in which each is found. 

2. Color an outline map of the world showing (a) 
regions where cotton is grown, (b) regions where cot- 
ton has its greatest production. 

3. Ona yg map draw the annual isotherms 
that bound the areas where fiber plants are most 
successfully cultivated. 

4. Name two requisites for the growth of (a) cot- 
ton plants, (b) flax plants. 

5. Mention two so-called hemps and the region in 
which each is grown. 


7. 


OBJECT. Study the distribution of areas produc- 
ing the most important fruits and relation of such 
distribution to climate. (1) 


MATERIAL. Outline maps of the world; colored 
a. etc. (Lantern views can be used profit- 
ably.) 


DIRECTIONS. 1. On outline maps of the world 
indicate with colored crayons the principal regions 
of the most important fruits and note the climatic 
conditions necessary in each case. 

2. Explain the importance of the nearness of fruit 
orchards and vineyards to bodies of water. 

3. Explain the effect on fruit growing of (a) wind- 
storms, (b) extremely mild winters, (c) extremely 
cold winters, (d) deep snows, (e) spraying. 


CONCLUSIONS. 1. Why are frosts less destructive 
in California than in Florida? 

2. Account for the fact that southern Michigan 
produces more fruit than northern Illinois. 


VI. 


OBJECT. Study the distribution of animal life 
and its relation to climate. 


DIRECTIONS. 1. Taking into account the climate 
and vegetation of the arctic tundras, the cold tem- 
perate forests, the arid plains and deserts of the tem- 
perate region, the temperate agricultural regions, the 
warm temperate regions, the tropical forests and 
tropical deserts, what would you expect to find in 
each as regards (a) number of species of animals, (b) 
number of individuals of each species; and are the 
coe in general high or low representatives of their 

ind? 

2. Make out a table using each of the above 
regions as a heading and include under each heading 
the facts obtained in question 1 and the following: 

a What useful animal is best adapted to desert 
regions? 

b In what zone are cold-blooded land animals 
— ever found? Where most highly devel- 
oped? 

c What kinds of animals are adapted to life in 
regions having cold winters and warm summers? 

d What conditions are favorable to many bright 
colored insects and birds? 

e What kind of birds can prosper in the temper- 
ate regions? Why not bright colored ones? 

Why are there not many in winter? 

f In which zone is the food of both man and 
other animals necessarily chiefly sea food? What 
kinds of animals are found there? 


g Where are animals with heavy white fur found 
and why? 

h Where arethe most of the large mammals 
adapted to life in the sea and why? ; 

4 In order to live on deserts what characteristics 
a animals have? Name some animals which live 
there. 

7 In order to live what must large herbivora have? 
Where are the conditions met? Where large herb- 
ivora live, what enemies are also found? 

3. After making out the table consult books and 
verify deductions. 

4, Name mountains, bodies of water and deserts 
which serve as barriers to the spread of animals. 
What continents would you expect to have the most 
peculiar animals? What continents to have similar 
faunas? 

5. On an outline map of the world designate re- 
gions of distribution of animal life and name im- 
portant type animals in each. Give authority used. 


VII. 


OBJECT. Study the physiographic reasons for the 
distribution of cities. 


MATERIAL. An atlas or common school geog- 
raphy. 

DIRECTIONS. 1. Apply the following causes to the 
list of cities here given and write in neat form the 
reasons for the growth of any ten. 


CAUSES FOR THE GROWTH OF CITIES. 
presence of a good sea harbor. 

2. The presence of a good lake harbor. 

3. Position on a navigable stream. 

4, Position in the center of a natural industry, as 
farming, fruit growing, stock raising, mining, manu- 
facturing. 

5. Physiographic conditions favoring the center- 
ing of railroads there. 

6. Water power. 

7. Easy reach of coal and iron. 

8. Other special reasons, such as mineral springs, 
fine scenery, especially fine climate, etc. 


List OF CITIES. St. Louis, Albany, St. Paul, 
Montreal, Troy, Chicago, Duluth, Toledo, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Timbuctoo, Cincinnati, 
Paris, Vienna, Norfolk, Havre, Danzig, Bremen, 
Hamburg, New Orleans, Rochester, Lowell, Pater- 
son, Louisville, Richmond, Minneapolis, Moscow, 
Berlin, Johannesburg, Pittsburg, Scranton, Liver- 
pool, Boston, Galveston. 


1. The 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures radically—that is, it removes 
the roots of disease. That’s better than looping the branches. 
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Outline of United States History. 


By JAMES H. HArRRIs, Minneapolis. 


Colonization and Exploration. 
(Continued from last month.) 


Factors in the Colonial Enterprise. 


It is [well at this point to trace rapidly the 
sequence of events, influences, and conditions from 
the time of Sir Walter Raleigh to the settlement of 
Virginia. 

1. The enterprises of Sir Walter Raleigh, stimu- 
lated chiefly by the desire for an expanding Empire. 

2. The failure of these enterprises, due (a) to 
the fact that colonization was a larger task than 
any one individual could hope to carry thru to 
success; (b) to the unfitness of the colonists for 
so serious a task. 

3. While the expeditions of Raleigh were a fail- 
ure so far as the actual work of colonization was 
concerned, they served to stimulate a lively interest 
in the matter of colonizing the New World for 
England, and in awakening Englishmen to the 
commercial and national value of North America. 
Both patriotic and business motives were at work. 

4. The expeditions of Gosnold and Weymouth 
as they were effects of the work and spirit of Raleigh, 
so they in turn stimulated still further the tendency 
toward exploiting the New World. Commercial 
and patriotic motives are still the controlling fac- 
tors, altho the spirit of adventure also exercises 
some influence. 

5. Industrial conditions in England at this 
period favored colonization. 

6. The organization of the London and Ply- 
mouth Companies. 

7. The sending out of a band of colonists who 
made the first permanent English settlement in 
a America, at Jamestown, Virginia, in May, 

The Colony of Virginia. 


We are now prepared for a study of the life of 
the colony of Virginia—its beginnings, troubles, 
vicissitudes, growth, expansion, peculiar emblems, 
and conditions, and significant events. The out- 
line here given covers, of course, only the more 
important and significant events. So far as possi- 
ble, however, an attempt is made to indicate the 
causal sequence. 

1. The settlement at Jamestown, May, 1607. 
character and expectations of the settlers, and the 
consequences resulting therefrom. 

2. John Smith becomes governor. What he does 
to save the colony. 

3. New charter granted, May, 1609. Provisions 
of the new charter: 

(a) The government of the colony was to be entirely in the 
hands of the council in England, who were to send a gover- 
nor having nearly absolute power. 

(b) The boundaries of Virginia were extended both north 
and south, while to the west and northwest the domain should 
run ‘‘from sea to sea.’ 

(c) Every immigrant must take the Oath of Supremacy, 
in which he denied the supreme authority of the Pope. (The 
intent of this provision was to shut out Catholics.) 

_4. In this same year (1609) more emigrants ar- 
rive, of Fa scl the same character as the earlier 
ones. Suffering and disorder follow. 

- 5. John Smith, by reason of a wound, is forced to 
return to England in the latter part of 1609. A 
wretched condition follows, disease, famine, and 
attacks by the Indians playing havoc with the 
colonists. The remnant becomes so disheartened 
that, in the spring of 1610, they abandon James- 


town. But as they were sailing down the river they 
meet Lord Delaware with three ships, additional 
ns and a supply of food. The colony is 
saved. 

6. In March, 1611, Delaware returns to England, 
and is succeeded by Sir Thomes Dale. The charac- 
ter of Dale’s government. What he did to improve 
conditions in the colony. 

7. The cultivation of tobacco begins (1612). 
How this decided the industrial and commercial suc- 
cess of the colony. Tobacco plantations spring up 
on every side. In this event we have an interesting 
industrial and social sequence, which it may be worth 
while to trace. 

(a) A soil and climate in Virginia favoring the cultivation 
of the tobacco plant. 

(b) John Rolfe, as an experiment, plants a field with to- 
bacco, which he sold at a fine profit in England. 

(c) His success stimulated others, and plantations sprang 
up on both sides of the James River. The cultivation of 
tobacco became the most successful of industrial enterprises. 

(d) The adaptability of the soil and climate of Virginia to 
the raising of tobacco, and the success attending the enter- 
prises of the colonists, led to the immigration of a large num- 
ber of industrious and thrifty colonists. 

(e) The tobacco industry, besides bringing the industrious 
and thrifty colonist, also effected the importation of what 
were known as ‘‘indented servants,” who were bound to the 
planters for a certain number of years. They constituted 
the ‘‘cheap labor” of the early years of tobacco-raising. 
‘‘Most of these apprentices and their descendants became 
what were known as ‘poor whites’ or ‘scrubs’.”” (Montgom- 
ery, p. 37.) 

(f) The necessity for a large acreage in order to raise the 
crop profitably and the demand for cheap labor led to the in- 
troduction of slaves (1619). 

(g) The plantations, large and scattered, checked the 
growth of towns and public schools, laid the foundation for 
the county type of local government, and led to the develop- 
ment of a wealthy rural aristocracy. 


We thus discover several very striking conditions 
—industrial, social and political—directly evolving 
out of the tobacco industry as established in Vir- 
ginia. 

8. Their charter granted in 1612. This charter 
put the management of the colony into the hands 
of the stockholders in England instead of the coun- 
cil as heretofore. Samuel Argall was sent out as 
governor under this charter, but he was a tyrant 
and administered affairs so badly that he was soon 
replaced by Sir George Yeardley. 

9. THE FIRST REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY IN AMER- 
ICA (1619). : 

Acting under orders from the governing body in 
England, Yeardley requested the eleven boroughs 
or towns in Virginia to elect two representatives from 
each borough to meet with him and his council at 
Jamestown. This legislature—the first representa- 
tive body of white men to meet in America—was 
called the House of Burgesses, and assembled in the 
little wooden church at Jamestown on the 30th of 
July, 1619. This event marks the beginning of local 
self-government in America and on that account is 
of striking importance. 

10. The same year (1619) marks the introduction 
of slavery into Virginia—an event fraught with so 
much consequence to later history in America. The 
year 1619 is, therefore, a very important one, both 
in the history of Virginia and in American history 
generally. 

11. VIRGINIA LOSES ITS CHARTER AND BECOMES A 
ROYAL COLONY (1624). 
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“ This act of the King,” says Woodburn and 
Moran, ‘‘was tyrannical and harsh, but it worked 
for the good of the people in the end. The colony 
was not interfered with, and great advancements 
were made in self-government.” 

12. Virginia under Charles I. Growth of the 
colony. Lord Baltimore obtains the grant of a 
— of Virginia, which becomes Maryland. Sir 

illiam Berkeley is appointed governor of Virginia 
in 1642. The Puritan Revolution in England. 
Charles I is beheaded (1649). Attitude of the colony 
toward the King and his followers and toward Crom- 
well and the Puritans. How large numbers of the 
followers of the King, after his execution, emigrated 
to Virginia. The character of these Cavaliers, as 
they were called, and the influence they exercised 
on the later life of Virginia and on the colonies as a 
whole. The colony has a large measure of freedom 
during Cromwell’s Protectorateand prospers greatly. 

13. Charles II becomes King on the death of 
Cromwell in 1660, and Sir William Berkeley is re- 
stored to the governorship of Virginia. The Navi- 
gation Acts (passed in 1651 but not enforced under 
Cromwell) are made more stringent and more strictly 
enforced. Under these Acts the colonists could send 
and receive articles only in English ships and trade 
with English merchants only. 

14. CHARLES II GRANTS VIRGINIA TO TWO OF HIS 
FAVORITES (1673). 

15. BACON’S REBELLION (1676). The story of 
Bacon’s Rebellion and why it was significant. 
Berkeley is removed from office. 

16. The Founding of the College of William and 
Mary (1698). 

17. By 1700 the population of Virginia had reached 
almost a hundred thousand, agriculture was the 
basic industry, the spirit of popular government was 
steadily growing. 
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Maryland (1634). 

Altho Maryland does not date next to Virginia in 
the order of settlement of the colonies, yet as its 
territory was carved out of Virginia, it is more 
logical to treat it in immediate succession to the 
latter colony. The chief motive for the settlement 
of Maryland was a religious one, viz., the desire on 
the part of George Calvert, or Lord Baltimore, to 
establish in the new world a place where Roman 
Catholics could worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences without fear of per- 
secution. The predominating influence in the set- 
tlement of Virginia was commercial; in the settle- 
ment of Maryland was religious. 

In pursuance of the desire to secure a place of 








refuge for persecuted Roman Catholics, Lord Balti- 
more seeks and obtains from King Charles I the 
grant of an indefinite piece of Virginia, lying to the 
north of the Potomac River. George Calvert died 
before he could make use of the grant, and his rights. 
descended to his son Cecil Calvert, the second Lord 
Baltimore. The country granted to the Baltimores. 
was named, at the King’s request, Maryland, in 
honor of Queen Henrietta Maria. 
The Nature of the Charter. 


The charter granted to Lord Baltimore was most 
liberal. He was to bring to the King each year two 
Indian arrowheads, in token of loyalty, and give him 
one-fifth of all the gold and silver which might be 
found in the grant. As to the rest, he was absolute 
master and ruler of the colony. He could coin 
money, make war, establish courts, appoint judges, 
but could not levy taxes except by consent of the 
people. “In Virginia,” says Mace, ‘‘the King could 
appoint the governor and veto laws passed by the 
assembly, but in Maryland these powers belonged 
to Lord Baltimore.’ This type of colony was called 
a “proprietary colony,” as being owned and gov- 
erned by a “‘proprietor.”’ 

The Story of the Colony. 

1. In 1634 the Calverts planted their first settle- 
ment at St. Mary’s. 

2. Religious toleration is granted by Lord Balti- 
more and all sects have full freedom of conscience. 
The famous Toleration Act of 1649 provided that 
no Christian should be interfered with in religious 
matters. 

3. Baltimore also gave the 2 pyion a measure of 
self-government and established a representative as- 
sembly somewhat like the House of Burgesses in 
Virginia. 

4, William Claiborne and the dispute between 
Virginia and Maryland as to territory. 

5. The struggles between the Puritans and the 
Calverts for control in Maryland. How the Calverts 
were for a time dispossessed, a Puritan assembly 
elected, and liberty of worship denied to Roman 
Catholics. 

6. Maryland becomes a royal province in 1691-’92. 
The Church of England was made the established 
church and all sects were forced to contribute to its. 
support. Roman Catholics were forbidden to hold 
public worship. The capital of the colony was. 
moved from St. Mary’s to Annapolis, a Protestant. 
center. 

7. The colony is restored to the Baltimores in 
o and retained by them until the Revolutionary 


ar. 

8. In 1729 the city of Baltimore was founded as a 
shipping port, particularly for tobacco. It soon be- 
came an important commercial center. 
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Historical Plays. 


By HELEN M. CLEVELAND, Boston. 


The Green Mountain Boys. 


There is not much military drill required in this, but if 
Ethan Allen’s men, also the sheiriff’s, drill a little it will add 
to the interest of the play. In regard to the song, it can be 
sung or spoken. Ethan Allen’s man should carry long 
whips cut from a tree recently and have green sprigs on them. 
If possible, the stage should be fixed up as a forest with trees 
set about. This will make a charming out-door play at the 
end of school in June. 

Characters—ETHAN ALLEN, Lorp DunmorE, SETH WARNER, 
REMEMBER Baker, ANN Story, NASHIBEE (In- 
dian), EnatisH Sretruer, SHERIFF. 


First Scene. 


On Seth Warner’s farm. Farm boys hoeing. Seth 
overseeing. 

SETH WARNER. This is a fine farm and I’ve 
worked hard to make it so. 

REMEMBER BAKER. What do you think of the 
news, Seth? 

WARNER. All a lie of course. Do you think 
any king or parliament would dare such a thing? 

BAKER. It is not a lie. Sheriffs are already 
warning men off their own farms to the east of the 
Grants. 

WARNER. Warning men off their own farms. 
Why, man, how can they? The farms are ours, 
OURS! 

BAKER. Yes, ours, but King George cares naught 
for that. He has granted the land to a few of his 


favorites, and we must pay for the very improve-_ 


ments we have worked so. hard to make. 

WARNER. What are we expected to do about it? 
_ BAKER. Expected to buy or rent of the new 
landlords or get out of the Grants. 

WARNER. This passes bounds. What does old 
Thunderbolt say about it? 

BAKER. Idon’t know. I haven’t heard his gun 
speak to-day. 

WARNER. Send a whistle thru the woods. 
haps it will call him. 

One of the men whistles a call. All listen. Then another 
sends a whistle-call. Again all listen and so continue till 
Allen’s gun ts heard. (It ean be a cannon fire cracker or 
anything to pop a little.) 

WARNER. That is his signal. 

BAKER. He’s coming. They would look well in 
green caps and coats. 

Enter Allen with a party of followers. 

WARNER. Your name was just in our mouths. 
Do you for a moment believe that they dare seize 
our farms and give them to friends of the king? 

ALLEN. Believe it, man? Of course, I believe 
it. That tyrant across the sea who calls himself 
our king has done nothing more or less than seize 
our property and give it to his friends. No greater 
outrage was ever committed against man. 

Allen brings his fist down in great anger. 


WARNER. And the first time we ever saw these 


Per- 


Grants was when we marched thru them to fight 


for him. 

ALLEN. Yes, we marched thru them to fight 
Montcalm at Quebec. We have toiled like slaves 
toymake the howling wilderness we saw then blossom 


like the garden it is now. Shall we stand it to see 
them stolen from us? 

Aut. No! No! No! 

ALLEN. Men of the Grants, these farms are not 
the preyarty of the king. This land cleared by so 
much suffering and bought with the last cent of the 
poor man is ours and it shall not be taken from us 
even by a king. We must not submit. 

WARNER (shaking his fore-finger at Allen signifi- 
cantly). Every man on the Grants is an old soldier! 

ALLEN (grimly). Ay, and an old soldier who 
shoots to the mark. 

BAKER. Here comes Nashibee. 

Enter Indian with stealthy tread. 

ALLEN. What now, Nashibee? 

NASHIBEE (holding out a letter). 
derbolt. 

Allen takes the paper, reads and seems very angry. Brings 
down his fist. 

BAKER. What is the trouble? 

ALLEN. Nashibee brings word that the sheriff 
is coming to these parts to warn us off the farms. 
His first stop will be here at Seth’s. 

WARNER. Warn me off my farm! 
little pepper from my rifle. 

ALLEN. Men, when he reads the law do not 
listen. Groan, groan for your lives. Do not listen 
to unjust laws against yourselves. 

BAKER. We'll groan, chief. 

Nashibee had gone to a window and looked out as if watching. 
He now comes quickly to the men. 

NASHIBEE. Thunderbolt, they come, they come! 

Enter king’s Sheriff from Albany with a posse of men. 

SHERIFF. Is this the farm of Seth Warner? 

ALLEN (roughly). What do you want? 

SHERIFF. I am sent by the king’s governor to 
read a recent decree to such people as are now oc- 
cupying farms on territory called the Grants. 

ALLEN. The farms on the Grants belong to us. 
We cleared the land and we bought the land. 

SHERIFF. The king has granted the whole terri- 
tory to—— 

ALL. O——O——O0——O——_O——0- -—_O0— 

SHERIFF. I cannot read the law unless that 
confounded groaning is stopped. In the king’s 
name I command—— 

ALL. O O O O O——O——O— 

SHERIFF. ’Tis you, Ethan Allen, who leads these 
men to rebel against their king. What can a band 
of mountaineers do against England? You shall 
hear from me again. 

Angrily the Shertff goes. 

ALLEN (laughing). Does the fool think we will 
listen to laws against ourselves? Does he imagine 
we will let him rob us of our homes. 

BAKER. Never ! 

WARNER. Not by my rifle. 

BAKER. Why not send a man to Lord Dun- 
more? 

WARNER. That’s the thing to do. 

ALLEN. I don’t know about that. 
more is nothing but the king’s tool. 


For the Thun- 


He'll get a 





Lord Dun- 
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WARNER.*¥. We will try him and there is but one 
man to send. 


BAKER. And that man is Ethan Allen. 


ALL. Ethan Allen! Ethan: Allen! Ethan Al- 
en ! 


WARNER. Will you represent us, Mr. Allen? 


ALLEN. I’ll do my best but do not expect much 
from Lord Dunmore. 


WARNER. We'll hope for the best. 


They all march out to music. 


Second Scene. 
In the Council Chamber of the Governor at Albany. 


LORD DUNMORE. They are sending a lawless 
forest giant, a sort of Robin Hood, to intercede 
with me for those people up in the wilderness. 


COUNCILOR. They should know you cannot 
change the king’s decree. 


LorD D. I am not minded to change the king’s 
decree. 


COUNCILOR. If we were in the place of those 
people we might rebel a little. I hear the poor 
wretches have worked hard to clear the land and 
either bought the land or were granted it for service 
in the army. 


LorD D. Might makes right and always will. 


CouNcILOR. If his majesty wants that land I 
suppose he can take it. 


LorD D. Yes, he can take it and it is my duty 
to see that the wishes of my sovereign are obeyed. 


COUNCILOR. Y—ee—s. 


LorD D. Lawless ruffians are not going to rule 
these colonies while I am governor. 


CouNcILOR. I have heard that Allen is a tough 
piece of humanity to deal with. They say he isa 
giant in strength and fears nothing on earth. 


Lorp D. He will fear the British government 
before I get thru with him. 


Enter Page. 
PAGE. Ethan Allen to see your Lordship. 
LorD D. Show him in. 


The Page goes to the door and precedes Allen. When they 
reach Lord Dunmore the Page extends his hand and says: 


PAGE. Ethan Allen, your lordship. 
Allen bows and the Councilor and Lord Dunmore nod curtly. 
LorD D. Well, sir, what do you want of me? 


ALLEN. Iam sent in the name of justice to plead 
the cause of the people on the Grants. 


LorpD D. Whatever the king decrees is just. 
Your words imply injustice on the part of his maj- 
esty. That, sir, is treason. 


ALLEN. Then treason I must speak—— 

LorD D. Say what you have to say and be done 
with it. 

ALLEN. My first plea is to the gratitude of the 


king. It was when we went to fight for him at 
Quebec we first saw the farms we now call home. 


COUNCILOR. You fought well at Quebec. 


ALLEN. We fought to win. The king should 
7 of that when he gives away the homes we have 
uilt. 


Lorp D. The king should! Upon my word 
your tongue does not lack impudence. 


ALLEN. I mean no impudence, my lord. I 
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want no quarrel, but those farms and those homes 
are ours and we cannot give them up at the bidding 
of a king like cravens and cowards. 


Lorp D. How did you get the land? 


ALLEN. Some of us bought it. Others were 
granted it for service. 


LorD D. Who granted it to you? 


ALLEN. The man sent by your king to rule that 
section, the governor of New Hampshire. 


Lorp D. Were the deeds sealed by the home 
government? 


ALLEN. I supposed the colonial governors rep- 
resented the home government. 


Lord D. The transfer of those lands was not 
lawful. 


ALLEN. With all respect I must say that is not 
true. We obtained our right to land on the Grants 
in perfectly lawful manner. 


LorD D. It will not be lawful if those in power 
decide it is unlawful. 


ALLEN. But I appeal to you as a man. Is it 
right that the farms we have toiled so hard to clear, 
the farms we bought in all honesty with either blood 
or money should be taken from us? 


LorpD D. All things are right to those in power. 
ALLEN. Then God help us. 


Lorp D. My advice to you is to go home and 
make the best terms you can with your new land- 
lords. The king has already given the land away. 
Surveyors and new tenants are now on their way 
from England and will soon be up there to take 
possession or to measure off the land for building 
lots. Remember the king can do no wrong. 


ALLEN. The king can do wrong. He has done 
wrong! 

LorD D. Might makes right, my friend, might 
makes right. 

ALLEN. The gods of the valley are not the gods 
of the hills. , 


LorD D. What do you mean by that? 


ALLEN. Come with me to Bennington Hills and 
the meaning shall be made clear to you. 


Allen stalks to the edge of the platform. 

NASHIBEE. Will they not do right, my chief? 

ALLEN. Nashibee, they have raised a storm of 
rebellion in my heart. Never more—do you hear 
it, Nashibee?—And you—king’s minion, do you 
hear it?—Never more shall England’s laws rule the 
Grants. 


Lorp D. (rising). This is a dangerous man ! 
ALLEN. Nashibee, tell the boys to meet me at 


Shoreham. Summon every man on the Grants. 
We will form a band to protect our rights. 


Lorp D. And we will drive you into the Green 
Mountains. 


ALLEN (lijting his arms up). Hurrah, Nashibee! 
We have a name! We will be called the Green 
Mountain Boys, and—listen, representative of the 
king! We'll defy all Britain to take our homes. 


Allen leaves the stage with Nashibee and Lord Dunmore 


Nashibee enters. 


follows. As he goes with his Councilor he says: 
Lorp D. A dangerous man! A dangerous 
man ! 


(END SCENE SECOND.) 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Physical Regeneration. | 
By EMILY NOBLE. 


Talk V. Cause and Cure of 


Corpulence. 


Many teachers having written to this department 
for suggestion regarding exercises and treatment of 
‘‘obscured’”’ physical outlines, “‘How to reduce the 
waist line,” ‘‘restore lost contour,” etc., the writer 
gladly makes this a chapter on cause and cure of 
corpulence. 

First, and always, teachers are reminded, that 
because of shallow breathing, or even in deeper 
breathing, reversing nature’s method, many of them 
not only miss the key to renewed vital energy, but 
shut off a natural supply of oxygen which alone 
would so alter the quality of the blood and inten- 
sify its activity, that superfluous adipose would 
have small chance to accumulate. 

Fat is about seventy-five per cent carbon, and 
chemistry has long ago taught that oxygen has a 
special affinity for carbon. 

In following any suggestions made in this depart- 


ment readers must study themselves, having regard . 


to the individual rather than common needs. 

To the lack of oxygen in the human system can 
be traced all the minor ills most flesh is heir to. 
Without its cleansing, energizing qualities, life is 
only half lived. 

We dread sickness and death; fear of those con- 
ditions seem to have been firmly implanted in the 
human mind to inspire more care of ‘‘the house we 
live in.” Growing old, as the years flit by, is a 
process that science has not yet been able to arrest, 
but we may all grow old healthfully and gracefully. 
It rests with ourselves to keep the heart youthful 
in its emotions and to aid it physically in its mar- 
velous activity of controlling the blood stream 
which is constantly passing thru its valves at. about 
the rate of seven miles an hour. We can readily 
lessen the strain on the heart by keeping the river 
of life properly supplied with life principles, and to 
see to it daily that its mysterious channels and by- 
ways are kept free from accumulating poison. 

In the “House we live in” can be found a more 
marvelously perfect system of irrigation, drainage, 
and sewerage, than mortal mind has ever dreamed of. 

In the exhalations of the breath about thirty per 
cent. of waste product is thrown off in the form of 
poisonous vapor, only about six per cent. by the 
alimentary tract, and the balance should be ex- 
creted by the skin and kidneys. We control the 
creative or destructive qualities of our physical 
forces by our choice of thought. No mind is large 
enough to hold more than one thought at a time! 

It is now an established fact that thoughts and 
emotions create chemical disturbances in the human 
system that can refresh or poison the blood. And so 
we can govern these processes by our mental attitudes. 

An acorn has within its little shell a germ of life, 
that if given suitable soil and environment, would 
make it a monarch of the forest. Every human be- 
ing has a higher consciousness, to which there are no 
limitations; but which can be dwarfed in its growth 
if the depressions and diseases of the physical forces 
become dominant. 

Physically, circumstances control our environ- 
ment to some extent, but mentally we can all choose 
our dwelling place. For the self-reliant, the brave, 
the true, the hopeful, universal energy is equal to 
every demand that can be made upon it. The 
writer lost everything but courage in the late earth- 
quake and fire of San Francisco, but has ‘‘rhythmic- 
ally”’ begun life all over again, content to live in the 
now as the best preparation for the future. 


Rhythmic breathing is a great factor in mental 
poise, and it also readily insures better health, a 
natural and sub-conscious supply of oxygen and 
subsequent elimination of carbon. 

Superfluous adipose (how much better that 
sounds when applied to ourselves, than obesity or 
corpulence!) is really an abnormal development of 
fatty deposits in cellular tissue, which is constantly 
accumulating by reason of excessive nutrition. All 
stimulants and rich foods force the process of as- 
similation into abnormal activity, which results in 
inactivity of the portal system. 

Constipation is another fertile cause of corpu- 
lence. And poisons which accumulate in the sys- 
tem from this cause alone interfere seriously with 
the functions of the heart, liver, kidneys and circu- 
lation. 

Hippocrates taught that all fatty deposits de- 
crease the size of arteries and veins, thus causing 
general and persistent disturbances to health. Very 
few people realize the danger to life itself that lurks 
in “obscured” physical outlines. The chances are 
that in the interior of the body, also, the organic 
functions are all impaired or seriously hindered in 
their functions by pressure and weight of fatty de- 
posits, thus causing a disturbance in vital economy 
by an over-balance of heat in the form of carbon 
which has accumulated in the system instead of 
uniting with inspired oxygen and being exhaled 
from the lungs. 

In treating for superfluous flesh, age, sex, past and 
present conditions should be taken into considera- 
tion. A knowledge of temperament is also of vital 
importance. It is not generally understood in the 
occident, that certain dieting and drugging have a 
directly opposite effect on persons of opposite tem- 
peraments. A lymphatic temperament can stand 
fasting well, where, on the same regime, a sanguine- 
bilious temperament would probably develop ser- 
ious congestive conditions. 

Corpulence is rare among those who breathe 
deeply—and almost unknown among those who 
live in high altitudes. . 

All stout people should avoid soups and liquids 
at meals, tho plenty of pure water, or with a dash 
of unsweetened lemon or any fruit juice, should be 
used freely between meals. Nitrogenous foods, 
which form the basis of tissue building, should be 
restricted to one-fifth of the food eaten. All sweets 
and sugar foods are also fattening. Stout people 
should eat not more than twice a day. Hunger is 
a habit, often more sensational than real. After 
the first few days of deprivation the sense of ‘“‘all- 
gone-ness” so often complained of by those who 
try to skip a meal, is replaced by a sense of buoy- 
ancy and endurance. 

Gluten bread is excellent in a reducing dietary. 
So also is hot water early in the morning and at bed 
time. All salads and green vegetables and sub-acid 
fruits may be eaten freely. By introducing as little 
carbon into the system as possible in the form of 
food, the body is compelled to use up carbon already 
stored up in the fatty tissues, and so by natural ab- 
sorption thru suitable dieting, there is soon a rapid 
reduction in size and weight. 

The writer strongly advises a mixed diet. The 
greatest danger to health lies in over eating and 
eating too often. 

The writer strongly deprecates violent exercise for 
stout people. Quiet, persistent, rhythmic physical 
efforts in energizing not only develop natural lung 
power and a fine contour, but make a radical 
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change in the general health of those inclined to 
stoutness. 

Violent physical, or athletic culture can never 
take the place of the rhythmic breath with which 
nature endowed us all. And the marvelous control 
of the muscular and nervous system common to those 
who breathe naturally, prove that breath is life. 

Housework is recommended as a diversion for 
thase who have to use the brain a large part of the 
day. Bed making, turning mattresses, shaking 
blankets, beating pillows, are all splendid chest de- 
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velopers. And because all stooping exercises are 
good for reducing obscured waist lines, the dust pan 
and brush, even more than the carpet sweeper, may 
be a friend in disguise. 

For those who can get a little gardening there is 
nothing more beneficial than planting and weeding: 
involving, as it does, a lot of exercise for the leg 
and waist muscles. Excellent exercises for reducing 
size of waist and hips were given in the December 
number of this magazine. 





I have accepted an invitation to contribute a 
series of illustrated articles to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
on the teaching of my hobby: ‘‘muscular move- 
ment writing.” 

While it is true, that practical writing is my spe- 
cialty, and that I, a full grown man, am devoting 
my best thoughts and energy to that one subject, 
I believe I am liberal enough, and have had enough 
business experience, to make it possible for me to 
show more interest in, and more tolerance toward, 
other common English subjects than the great 
majority of public school workers show toward 
the subject of practical writing. 

The failure of public school superintendents, 
principals and grade teachers to show much in- 
terest in methods of teaching practical writing is 
probably due to the fact that they have little to do 
with business matters and do not really compre- 
hend the demands of business offices. 

Three years ago I sent one of my men on a tour 
of investigation among the principals of the Chicago 
public schools, for the 
one purpose of ascer- 
taining their attitudes 
toward the subject of 
business writing. The 
report I received was 
amazing. It disclosed 
the fact that some prin- 
cipals did not know and 
did not care how writ- 
ing was taught in their 
schools. Some princi- 
pals were of the opinion 
that business men no 
longer attached impor- 
tance to good writing 
and that boys and girls 
seeking office positions 
could do just as well 
without good penman- 
ship. Their arguments 
were based upon the 
constantly increased de- 
mand for good stenog- 
raphers and typewrit- 
er operators, and the 
erroneous impression 
that the typewriter had 
displaced long hand to 
such an extent that 
business men no longer 
cared how their office 
clerks wrote. 

I wonder how many 
of the readers of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL have 
relegated to themselves 

















RIcHARD BAYAJIAN 
(12 years old) 
Palmer considers him 
the finest business hand writer 


Mr. 


of his age in the United 
States. A specimen of his 
writing is given on the op- 
posite page. 





Muscular Movement Writing. 
By A. N. 





PALMER. 


the right to conclude, without investigation, that the 
commercial world no longer needs or asks for good 
writing in its counting rooms. That many teachers 


who know nothing about the attitudes of business 
men towards this subject, have settled it off-hand 
to the satisfaction of themselves and their friends, 
is my opinion based upon a somewhat extended 
acquaintance among country, village, and city 
school teachers. 
Following my 


investigations among Chicago 

















SamMue. Lesser Littie RvusBin 
(10 years old) (11 years old) 
Specimens of the handwriting of these two children will 
be found on the opposite page. 


principals, I compiled and sent to a great many of 
the big financial, manufacturing, and jobbing houses 
of Chicago the following letter and list of questions: 


The A. N. Palmer Company, 
Chicago Office, Room 809, 151 Wabash Ave. 
Some of the principals of public schools in this city have 
advanced the idea that shorthand and typewriting have 
already displaced longhand and that it is almost a waste of 
time to teach penmanship in our public schools. We believe 
that such a view is erroneous, and that the youth of this and 
other citiesshould be taught rapid, practical, business writing. 
We are desirous of obtaining the views of representative 
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Photo-engraved from the writing of Richard Bayajian, twelve years old and a pupil of Public School 14, 
225 E. 27th Street, New York City. 
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Photo-engraved from the writing of Samuel Lesser, a ten year old student of Public School 188, 
E. Housten and Lewis Streets, New York City. 
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Photo-engraved from the writing of Lillie Rubin, eleven years old and a pupil of Public School 4, 
Ridge and Rivington Streets, New York City. 
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business houses in this matter, and we trust that you will 
favor us by requesting the gentleman who has charge of the 
hiring of your office employes to fill out the answers to the 
following questions. 

If you feel interested in the subject of business writing, 
we shall welcome any suggestions you may have time to 
advance. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Tue A. N. Patmer Company. 


The Questions. 


1. As a general proposition would you say that penman- 
ship is not a matter of importance in hiring office help? 

2. In selecting an employe for general office work from a 
large number of applicants, other things being equal, would 
you select the one who wrote the most rapid, neat and 
legible hand? 

3. Do you think, good, rapid business writing essential 
for an entry clerk, assistant book-keeper or bill clerk? 

4. In the employment of stenographers, would you con- 
sider the ability to write rapidly and well in longhand of 
practical value? 

5. Do you find from experience that most rapid writers 
write a slant rather than 2 vertical hand? 

6. General remarks. 


The Answers. 


The answers were prompt in coming; they came 
from nearly all of the institutions to which the 
questions had been sent and they were not only 
unanimous but they were emphatic in asserting 
that good longhand is just as important in the 
office as before the tpyewriter occupied such a prom- 
inent position as a commercial factor. 

Thru these answers more than one hundred and 
fifty of the business institutions of Chicago went 
on record in vehemently condemning the apathetic 
attitude of public school workers toward the sub- 
ject of utilarian penmanship. 

Question 1. It is considered by us of the greatest import- 
ance. 

Question 2. Undoubtedly. 

Question 3. Yes, or any other position in commercial life. 

Question 4. Yes, in every case, particularly where a stenog- 
rapher has ambition to advance to a more important position. 

Question 5. Yes. 

So wrote Reid, Murdock & Co., one of the largest 
wholesale grocery concerns. 

‘‘We depart from our usual custom,” wrote one big con- 
cern, ‘‘and answer these questions in the interest and hope 
that you may accomplish something for the betterment of 
existing conditions, which are little short of deplorable so 
far as the product of our public schools is concerned.” 

The answers and comments of all the Chicago 
business institutions from which I heard, have 
been published as a symposium in convenient pam- 
phlet form for free distribution, and I will be pleased 
to send one to any address upon request, and I 
will not even ask for a two-cent stamp to pay the 
postage. 

“‘But,”’ some teacher may ask, “‘why all this 
extended reference to the prevailing needs of busi- 
ness offices or the attitudes of business men toward 
the subject of penmanship? I donot expect to make 
application to any commercial house for a position 
either as book-keeper, entry clerk, bill clerk or 
stenographer.” That may be true, and it may also 
be a fact that you are trying to induce your boys 
and girls to fix their minds upon college courses 
and upon the professions instead of upon business. 
But, if you will take the trouble to study statistics 
a little you will find that comparatively few public 
school pupils even graduate from the high school. 
You cannot stop the progress of the tide of human- 
ity toward the commercial centers. It is, as I see 
it, the duty of teachers to fit their age as best 
they can for the positions in life they are most 
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likely to occupy. Give students the ability and 
opportunity to fill commercial positions where 
good salaries can be earned and you will furnish 
them the means of obtaining more education and 
more culture. 

From among the thousands of readers of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL who are actively engaged in 
teaching, I hope I may find a few hundred at least 
who believe that the teaching of a style of writing 
embodying legibility, rapidity, ease and enduraifte 
is as important as the teaching of any other com- 
mon English branch, and that it should be given its 
proportionate share of time and that students 
should be led thru correct methods to a style of 
penmanship that will be a source of gratification 
to them and their friends no matter what positions 
in life they may occupy. 

In some of the public schools of New York City 
and in other schools thruout the country where 
—_ have been taught successfully how to write 
in healthful positions and to write rapidly, legibly, 
and easily, the effort has already brought its full 
compensation. Spelling periods have been reduced 
in many cases from fifteen to six minutes. Com- 
position periods have been reduced from forty to 
fifteen minutes and the same amount of work has 
been accomplished. All of the written tests are 
now accomplished in less than half of the time 
formerly required. I believe it is an axiomatic 
truth, an aphorism if you please, that a teacher 
cannot teach what he does not know, and another 
self-evident fact is that a teacher has not taught 
until his pupils have learned. F 

My special thought in this initial article is to 
reach those who are really interested in the subject 
of practical writing and who would like to learn 
how to teach it successfully in order that they may 
be the logical leaders of their students. How 
many, I wonder, are really anxious to dig into the 
heart of the subject, and how many would be willing 
to spend an average of twenty minutes a day for six 
months in study and practice in order that they 
might become proficient in executing and teaching 
the business world’s best style of rapid, easy, tire- 
_ plain-as-print muscular movement penman- 
ship. 

I am yours to command, but I am a very busy 
man. While it would be delightful to me to con- 
duct a big class in methods of teaching practical 
writing, made up of readers of THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL, I do not have the least desire in the world to 
talk to empty seats or to a listless, phlegmatic, un- 
interested audience. No amount of money this or 
any other publication would pay me for outlining 
a successful plan of teaching practical writing and 
leading discussions tending toward a complete 
understanding of this simple subject, would be a 
sufficient inducement. . 

If one hundred or more readers of this magazine 
will write me that they are interested; that they 
are anxious to carefully follow and study the plans 
I present, and that they will devote fifteen or 
twenty minutes a day to penmanship practice during 
the remaining months of this school year, I will 
need no other inducement. I will then be ready 
to explain the beginning, and the later progressive 
steps which teachers must follow if they wish to 
succeed in placing the subject of writing upon a 
permanent, successful and satisfactory basis in 
their schoolrooms. 

Do not pledge the co-operation I ask, until you 
have given the subject of penmanship instruction 
in public and other schools careful consideration. 
Perhaps it may not be necessary to go beyond the 
limits of your own schoolroom in reaching a definite 
conclusion.. Let me suggest the plan of investiga- 
tion. Do not consider and examine lines of writ- 
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ing which were done by your pupils slowly and 
carefully, as such writing has no bearing upon the 
case and is of no real value as a mode of written 
expression either in the school or elsewhere. Give 
your pupils a test which will enable you to study 
their writing in relation first, to legibility; second, 
to rapidity; third, to ease; and fourth, to endur- 
ance. If you have a third year grade or higher 
class, dictate thirty familiar words for a spelling 
exercise in from three to four minutes and see if 
your students sit in upright, healthful positions, 
with spinal column straight, eyes far enough from 
the writing (twelve or more inches) for occular 
safety. Can your pupils write words of ordinary 
length without lifting their pens or checking the 
movement, or do they hitch laboriously from one 
letter to another? Examine carefully the thirty 
words written by the students in from three to four 
minutes and see if they present a neat, uniform 
appearance as regards size, slant, formation and 
spacing. Have your pupils write a memorized 
sentence for thirty minutes without stopping; 
watch them closely as they write; see if they main- 
tain good position and do the work easily. At the 
end of thirty minutes divide the number of words 
written by the number of minutes and see if they 
have written an average of from fifteen to twenty 
words a minute. Also ascertain, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the physical condition of the pupils at the 
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close of the thirty minutes. If it has caused the least 
physical strain to write an average of from fifteen 
to twenty words a minute during thirty minutes, 
the writing is poor no matter how accurate it may 
be. Follow with a test in dictated letter and com- 
position writing. Again watch positions and move- 
ment and make a test of speed. 

I present in connection with this initial article 
photo-engraved specimens of the writing of three 
children of the New York City public schools; also 
their photographs, in order that you may see their 
size. These three children of ten, eleven and twelve 
years, respectively, write several hours at a time at 
a commercial rate of speed without the least physical 
strain. They have learned perfect relaxation as 
applied to writing. Their teachers have taught 
them correct positions, correct penholding and have 
drilled them in muscular movement exercises until 
the movement is automatic. Their writing pre- 
sents a mature appearance. They have learned a 
style that compares favorably with the writing of 
the best business penmen employed in commercial 
offices and, better still, the writing is permanent. 
While each one may show more individual traits 
in later years, they will all retain in their writing 
the characteristics now shown, because it embodies 
in a permanent form legibility, rapidity, ease and 
endurance. 





From Teachers’ Workshops. 


Plans, Devices and Suggestions. 


[CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT ARE 4NVITED.] 


Paper Pulp Maps. 


The following is a recipe for making paper pulp 
maps in relief, which I have used with success: 

Take common tablet paper (from the waste 
basket will do). Place it in a vessel of convenient 
size with two or three quarts of water. Boil and 
stir until it is quite soft and fine. 

It requires from one to two hours’ boiling and 
stirring to make the pulp fine enough to be molded 
into maps. After cooling, it is ready for use. 

It is best to mold the maps on inch-boards cut 
small enough to be handled easily; for the wet pulp 
will cause the thin boards to warp and spoil the 
maps. 

After two or three, days, when the maps are dry, 
they are ready to be mounted. This can be done 
on mounting board with glue. 

The pulp can be kept for several weeks. 


Ohio. ¥. & &. 





Teaching Fractions. 


I teach integers divided by fractions in the fol- 
lowing way: Suppose the problem is 3 + 3. _I tell 
the children that ? is the name of a boy or girl, that 
2 is the first name, just as their first names are 
Charlie and Marjorie. Fifth is the family name, 
the same as Jones or Smith. 

Then I tell them that 3 is an orphan who wants 
to live with 3 (Two Fifths). Mr. and Mrs. Fifth are 
kind people who feel sorry for poor little orphan 38, 
so they adopt him. The children know that if he is 
adopted into the Fifth home his last name will be 
Fifth. Then they see who will be the first to give 
his new name correctly. Of course, his new name 
will be +3 (Fifteen Fifths). 

The children delight in these problems and never 
have any difficulty in solving them. 


Illinois. Lucy M. HUTCHINS. 








Does It Pay? 


It requires training, training from the first grade, 
but eventually comes quite natural and it is sur- 
prising to note the analytic power some children 
have at this age. 

I sometimes ask myself if I am too critical when 
I expect my fourth grade pupils to give me written 
solutions to problems in this style: If 12 horses 
and 18 cows cost $2082, and the average price of a 
horse is $128, what is the average price of a cow? 

12 x $128=$1536 cost of horses. 

$2082—$1536=$546 cost of 13 cows. 

14 of $546=$42 cost of 1 cow. 

They enjoy this form for solving problemsof my own 
construction and I know they comprehend them: 


12 books cost..........$3.00 
1 book cost ..........9. 
4 booms cost ..........8. 
. = ee Pins a cael $. 
s =: ree | 
PO ee errr r ere: ; 


Their test papers are a real pleasure to look over 
and I hope we are building firm for good work in 
higher grades. E. MAIE SEYFERT. 

Pennsylvania. 





Plan for Seating Pupils. 

A teacher in a country school of eight grades 
knows the difficulty there is in seating the pupils to 
secure the best order. I use this plan: 

I make a map of the seats in school. I havea 
list of the pupils before me, and spend about an 
hour in assigning suitable seats. I can thus place 
the pupils so that when a class is called to the front 
for recitation, there are vacant seats between the 
mischievous pupils, and the most troublesome ones 
are isolated from the others. 

The advantage of the map is that the actual 
change of seats cam be made in a few minutes. 
Oh. . V. A. 
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Corporal Punishment. 


This article is inspired byTHE JOURNAL’S quota- 
tion from the New York Times in the November 
2nd issue. The editor (for I take it to be an edi- 
torial) speaks of the “‘advocates of the revival of 
corporal punishment” and of “jawing” and com- 
pares the two methods of government in school. 
As to the latter, I have always held that it is a crime 
against children to nag and scold them, but in the 
case of the rod, I have held, and do now, that 
its moderate use is a virtue, and to degrade its proper 
use with the name of ‘‘beating”’ is unfair and indi- 
cates that the writer of the editorial is not just in 
his estimate. I do not know whether he is a parent 
or ever taught school a day in his life. The prob- 
ability is he has no experimental knowledge of chil- 
‘ dren in either capacity. He says: ‘‘The compe- 
tent manager of children no more scolds than 
beats.”” That is very true and if he had stopped 
there he would have said quite enough, but he 
shows that he confuses the lawful use of corporal 
punishment with brutality, anger and revenge. 
Any kind of so-called corporal punishment that 
would endanger the functions of any organ, degrade 
the childhood of the child or subject him to unwar- 
ranted fatigue and pain is brutal and not within the 
desire of this article. I am only referring to re- 
fined schools and refined homes when I speak of 
punishments in the rearing and educating of chil- 
dren. The editor further says of the competent 
teacher in governing children, “‘his appeals are to 
reason so far as it has been c Biwi and to the 
child’s sense of honor and justice.” _ There is not a 
sensible and worthy teacher in any school who does 
not indorse this, neither is there such a teacher who 
does not do this ever and always, but the question 
is, does this secure good government in all cases 
I must answer that years of experience teaches me 
beyond all question that it does not. 

Another great daily criticising corporal punish- 
ment, says that the boy who cannot be handled by 

uasive methods entirely should be eliminated 
rom the school. This is another radical position 
that common sense cannot justify. - There is but 
one rational thing to do in the matter of punishments 
in the handling of children, and that is to have self- 
respecting, competent teachers and then make no 
hard and fast rules in this or any other question 
that daily arises in the teacher’s work. If the strong 
teacher cannot by gentle means bring the refractory 
boy into line, let him have such power in the use of 
civilized means as will bring him into line and yet 
hold him in the school. If he is incorrigible there 
is but one solution of the problem he introduces,— 
put him into a school for such characters. He 
should then be ‘‘eliminated” and not until then. 
I am afraid that many a boy, knowing the teacher 
has no other power over him than that of kindly 
talk and ‘‘reason,”’ goes from one act of disobedi- 
ence to another until there is no other help than to 
‘‘eliminate” him, whereas, had le been compelled 
to obey, would never have reached that unfortunate 
place in his handling. Common experience in all 
the varied observations of our lives should, it seems 
to me, bear out this assertion. 

Finally and sensibly, all editors and school boards 
the country over properly respected, the matter of 
punishments should be left inviolably in the hands 
of the teachers and principals of our schools who 
are daily responsible for the government, as well as 
for the instruction, in the schools. 


Webster City, Iowa. L. H. Forp. 
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English to Foreigners. 


PROPOSED COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE EVENING 
SCHOOLS. 


The following proposed course of study for the evening 
schools, based on reports made by committees of principals 
and teachers, has been in tentative use in the schools of 
Chicago for two years. Suggestions for the improvement 
ofthe course are invited by Supt. E. G. Cooley. 


This may rightly be considered the most impor- 
tant part of the work of the evening schools, and 
— study of the problem will be needed in each 


class. 

The following suggestions which were made by a 
= of evening school teachers may be found 

elpful. 

Teaching should be oral and from objects at the 
beginning, the first few weeks being devoted to oral 
work. 

ORAL WORK. 


a: 
. Naming objects, furniture of schoolroom, articles of 
clothing, toys, cooking utensils, fruit, tools, colors, etc. 
. Single-sentence description of above. 
. More complete descriptions of objects, several sentences. 
. Answering questions about objects. Answers should be 
in complete sentences. 
b. 
. Naming objects in pictures. 
2. Finding objects in pictures from short descriptions given 
by teacher. 
Teachers should keep an outline of lessons. 
These lessons should be taken from the scenes and ex- 
periences of the daily lives of pupils. 

It is important that systematic drill be given in 

sounds difficult for the pupil. 
WRITING. 
. Writing of names from objects and pictures. 
. Writing of simple sentences, gradually increasing in 
difficulty. 
. Writing descriptions of objects and pictures. 
Short stories of what the pupil has seen, or of his ex- 
periences. 
. Simple letters of friendship and business. 
. Reproduction of short stories. 
GRAMMAR. 

Avoid technical expressions. The teacher should begin 
with a few short sentences, verbs and nouns, such as can be 
objectively illustrated. Select such verbs as come within 
the pupil’s experience:—come, go, see, hear, give, take, eat, 
drink, walk, put, stand, hold, reach, clean, say, etc. Teach 
present time by illustrating; then past and future time. 
Make pupils thoroly familiar with these forms before attempt- 
ing other tenses. ; 

Drill on the use of such words as this, that, these, and those. 

READING. 


Reading should be simple at first. 

Silent reading should precede oral reading. 

Care should be taken in the selection of material. Let 
reading be for the thought contained or information. Make 
frequent use of the blackboard for short exercises in reading. 


Dr. T. J. Allen, of Aurora, IIl., recently finished 
a food test extending over sixty days. During that 
time he lived upon peanuts and lemonade only. 
He ended the test in fine physical condition. He 
has stated that he is planning to start on a sixty- 
day test of bananas, which, combined with peanuts, 
he considers an ideal food. He says: “‘If people 
lived on peanuts and bananas it would cost them 
not more than fifteen cents a day, and they would 
be saved all the trouble of cooking, all the expense 
of servants. It takes an hour to eat a meal of 
peanuts, but you can eat the goobers at your desk 
or bench while you are at work anywhere.” 
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of Memory Gems for February. 


By L. H. Humparey, New York. 


[Saturdays and Sundays are omitted from this list.] 


FEBRUARY 3. 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long. 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 
—Cuaries KinGstey. 


Fresruary 4. 
O Life, how pleasant is thy morning, 
Young fancy’s rays the hills adorning. 
Cold-pausing, Cautious lesson scorning, 
We frisk away like school-boys at the expected warning, 
To joy and play. 
—Rosert Burns. 


Fresrvuary 5. 


There will be girls and boys (thank Heaven) while the 
world lasts.—Cuar.res Dickens. 


Frsruary 6. 
The lyfe so short, the craft so long to lerne. 
The array so hard, so sharp the conquering. 
—GEOFFREY CHAUCER, 


Fepruary 7. 
I heard last night a little child go singing 
’Neath Casa Guidi windows by the church, 
*O bella liberta, O bella!” 
—Euizasetu B. Browntna. 


Fresrvuary 10. 


The postman stamping thru the drifts meets no one on the 
road 
But two small boys who bend and pull, rejoicing in their 
load. 
—Karaarine Lee Bares. 


Fepruary 11. 


A torn jacket is soon mended; but hard words bruise the 
heart of a child.—Hrenry W. Loncretiow. 


Fresruary 12. 


HisYwork! Sublime achievement, over which humanity 
shall eternally shed its tears, and God His benediction. 


Fresruary 13. 
Ever deeper, deeper, deeper, 
Fell the snow o’er all the landscape, 
Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Thru the forest round the village. 
—Henry W. Loncrettow. 


Fresrvuary 14, 
Every man’s life is a fairy-tale written by God’s fingers.— 
—Hans Curist1An ANDERSEN. 


Fresrvuary 17. 


Grow old along with me! 

The best js yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first was made, 
—Rosert BRownina, 


Frepruary 18, 


I pray the prayer of Plato old: 
God make thee beautiful within, 
And let thine eyes the. good behold 
Tn everything save sin! 
—Joun G, WHITTIER, 






FEBRUARY 19. 
In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves for a bright 
manhood, there is no such word as fail_—E. Butwezr- 
LytTon. 


Freprvuary 20. 

Then they would climb and clamber upstairs with him, 
and romp about him on the sofa, or group themselves at 
his knee, while he seemed to tell them some story. (Dombey 
& Son.)—Cuarues Dickens. 


Fesruary 21. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you: 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing thru. 
—Curist1ana C, Rossettt. 


Frepruary 24, 
When our boys and girls are cross, 
Then what shall we do? 
Where, when little heads they toss, 
Shall we send them to? 
We'll send them where the naughtiest, 
Crossest children are. 
We'll send them off to Crosstown on 
A Crosstown car. 
—Artuur Macy. 


Fresruary 25. 
The only way to have a friend is to be one.—RatPH WALDO 
EMERSON. 

_ Frepruary 26. 
Sleep, sleep, little Cain, 
Thy father is delving with labor and pain, 
He works for our needs, 
But the thistles and weeds 
Grow high o’er the dark, burning plain. 
Yet why should I grieve? 
Thy fond mother Eve 
Will never, never complain, 
While she rocks little Cain— 

Little Cain. 
—Evn’s “Cradle Song.” 


Frsrvary 27. 
fhe habit of looking at the bright side of things is worth 
more than a thousand a year.—SamuEL JOHNSON. 


FEBRUARY 28. : 


In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth— 
So far as I know—but a tree and truth. 
—OniveR WENDELL Ho.meEs. 





Find Your Place and Keep It. 


In this world so great and mighty 
There’s a place for everyone, 
And each one must find his corner 
Ere life’s battle can be won. 
One is born to be a merchant; 
One to law with longing turns; 
. One to art, and one to physics; 
One with fire poetic burns; 
One is born to grind the corn’ 
One to sow and reap it. 
Every mortal has his place; 
ane Find yours then, and keep it. 
- —F. SEVERN. 





' left. 
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Our School Out-of-Doors. 


By EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Stamford, Conn. 


The manner in which the snow covered the ground 
was well worth our careful study. We found many 
@ cosey and mages: place, as if Nature had said 
to the Snow King, ‘“‘ You must leave here and there 
a home for my birds and four-footed animals.” 
These homes were not only comfortable, but daintily 
ornamented in the latest style (for the styles vary 
incessantly) of snowy architecture. Many of these 
— were veritable subway entrances,—liber- 
ally patronized by winter travelers. This we learned 
from the prints of feet in every direction. 

Going into the lowlands we found our foot-holds 
sinking and making a crunching sound. Upon 

ushing aside the snow, and then a covering of 
eaves, we found a miniature, asbestos-like quarry 
of beautiful frost forms. These blocks, in their nor- 
mal condition, stand vertically; that is, the fibers 
are perpendicular. To show these to best advan- 
tage in the photograph (for I always have my camera 
with me on these walks), I tumbled the blocks over 
to slanting and flat positions. These queer frost 
forms push straight upward, lifting decaying matter 
and soil together. Then later in “a warm spell,” 
as the frost forms melt, the earth and the decaying 
materials tumble promiscuously in together. Thus 
Nature does her own ploughing. 

And incidentally she furnishes a crisp, crackling 
carpet for the winter woods. 

“T never knew this,” interestedly exclaimed a 
pupil, ‘‘and I’ve lived in the suburbs all my life.” 

“You mean you have lived in a house and walked 
in a path. To know all of Nature’s interests one 
must not stick closely to the path any more than he 
should stay wholly indoors.” 

Pushing away the leaves and snow revealed 
another interest, the Christmas ferns, with their 
fronds closely hugging the ground. 
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‘Do they seek the ground for protection during 
the winter?” was the inquiry. 

Yes and no. It may be for protection, but they 
never rise again. The fronds that we see so erect in 
the summer time grow anew. They rise early in 
the spring from tiny, fuzzy clumps or bud-like 
masses that have been likened to “‘a nest of fuzzy 
caterpillars.” It is the Christmas fern that we find 
growing from the earth, usually of the lowlands. It 
is the polypody that grows from the crevices of 
rocks. The general appearance of the two is much 
the same, so much so that most people do not dis- 
criminate, but refer to both as ‘‘winter evergreen 
ferns.” It is easy to distinguish the two by the 
notch-like extensions on the sy edge of each divi- 
sion of the Christmas fern. The upper edge of the 
polypody is nearly straight. 

The spore clusters were very noticeable as brown 
dots on the underside of the fronds. 

Winding around the dried and decaying stems of 
a mass of the jewel-weed near the foot of this ledge 
of rocks were many strings of the fruitings of dodder. 
These —_ are parasitic, and feed upon the juices 
of the host plant by means of suckers. When these 
suckers are firmly established, the dodder discards 
the use of its own roots and later the lower part of 
the stem dries up while the upper portion is in green 
activity. 

Of all the remnants of the last season’s flora none 
is more picturesque and dainty than the tufts of 
plumose tails of the clematis. These masses form 
graceful festoons en the alder and other bushes. 
In one place we found an old apple-tree nearly cov- 
ered by the vines. The tufts of the fruitings in 
close association with the snow, presented an odd 
appearance. It is astonishing that so dainty seed 
travelers should be so persistent. It is not unusual 
to find some of the tufts clinging to the parent stem 
in late winter. 

Our class found it well worth the time to examine 
the mosses and lichens of the trees and stone walls. 
In one of these searchings an interesting, cottony 
mass was found. Upon carefully opening this, it 
was found to be the home of some pupal insect 
snugly enwrapped for its hibernation. Such adainty 
bed amend : to one’s fancy. It was something to 
think of for days afterwards. How astonishing are 
many ways in which Nature cares for her offspring. 

As usual, on our way home we stopped at the 
farm-house. 

“Well, what d’you find to-day?” was his jovial 
inquiry as the farmer came up the garden path to 
meet us. Then the members of the class told him 
of some of the many things we had found. Indeed, 
it must be confessed that not a few were inclined to 
joke the genial farmer for having got caught by the 
snowstorm. 

“Well, youre right. I did get caught. Meant to 
get that corn in last week, but somehow didn’t get 
around to it. I did get in the pumpkins long ago. 
Wouldn’t do to leave them out to get frost bit,— 
and, speaking of pumpkins, that reminds me. I’ve 
just been gathering in a few of my fancy gourds from 
the fence at the lower end of my garden.” 

Yes; we all agreed that we did want to see them. 
And the camera wanted to ‘‘see’’ them, and the 
result was one of the best of early December’s photo- 
— souvenirs. ; 

e all agreed that it had been one of the best of 
our outings. Plenty to find even after the first 
snow fall; plenty to find anywhere at any time if 
you only look for it. 
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Professional Reading for Teachers. 


The progressive teacher must do some professional reading. People never stand still in this world. 
They are either growing or they are falling back. This fact is appreciated by the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association. To aid the members of its association, whose numbers reach into the thousands, a list of 
standard pedagogical books has been prepared by Associate City Superintendent Andrew W. Edson, of 
New York City. The list is so practical and so helpful, arranged as the books are under several heads oni 
as are suited to the needs of teachers in different lines of work; the complete list is given here. We 


“Every book in the list is worth reading. No+Spencer Education Barnes : 
teacher can read all in one year, but there are other Tate Philosophy of education Bardeen 
years to come, and what cannot be read in one sea-—Tompkins Philosophy of education Ginn 


son may be taken up later.” 


III—PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING 
I—HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


“Arnold Waymarks for teachers S. B. & Co. 
Boone History of education in the United States Appl“=Boyer Principles and methods of teaching Lippincott p 
Browning Educational theories Barnes 2 Compayre Lectures on teaching — Heath of 
Butler Great educators series Scribner “DeGarmo Principles of secondary education Heath 
Butler History of education in the United States Lyon <Dickinson Principles and method Em Col. 
Compayre History of pedagogy Heath ¢ Findlay Principles of class teaching Macm. 

-/ Davidson History of education Scribner ¢ Fitch Educational aims and methods Macm. 
Dexter History of education in the United States Macm. “Fitch Lectures on teaching Macm. 
Gill Systems of education Heath + Gordy A broader elementary education H. & N. 
Hughes Dickens as an educator Appl. ¢ Greenwood Principles practically applied Appl. 
— gos. of a Lippincott rears i ea eg 

emm uropean schoo Appl. ¢ Hinsdale rt of study 
Martin Evolution of the cma os educa- rae “Horne The psychological principles of education Macm. 
tional system ppl. ¢Keith Elementary education Scott & F. 
Monroe  Text-book in the history of education Macm. ¢; Johonnot Principles and practice Appl. 
Monroe A brief course in the history of education Macm. 2 McMurry Elements of general method Macm. 
eae BE catuaye men ser &MeMurry The method of the recitation Macm 

~ Fainter istory of education Pp!. “Moore The science of study H. & N. 
Payne Public elementary school curricula S. B. & Co. =Ogden Art of teaching Am. Bk. 
Prince Methods and organization in German schools L. & S. = Page Theory and practice Am. Bk: 
Quick Educational reformers Appl. ~ Parker Talks on pedagogics Barnes 
Seeley History of education Am. Bk. 4 Raymont Principles of education Longmans 
Swett American public schools Am. Bk.4 Schaeffer Thinking and learning to think — Lippincott 
Williams History of modern education Bardeen 4Seeley Elementary pedagogy H. &N. 

Ch! {é “a Thorndike Principles of teaching Seiler 
II—THEORY .OF EDUCATION . ¢ White Elements of pedagogy Am. Bk. 
Adams Herbartian psychology applied to education Heath IV—METHODS OF TEACHING 
Armstrong Teaching of scientific method Macm:- 
Bagley Psapp ers Macm. + aiken Methods of mind training Harper 
ecnengd B ayer oe . education Scribner__ ‘Boyer Principles and methods of teaching Lippincott 
vr ae . eager teaching §=S. B. & Co Brant s. How to tell stories to children H. M. & Co. 
bay ca sedge lene ISNT Macm¢4 Chubb The teaching of English Macmillan 
ee — and e ucation Macm. Clark How to teach reading Scott-Fors. 
~—e Se ool and pte : McC. P. & TO. 4. Crorison Methods in elementary school studies Macm. 
Dutton Social phases ° ose Macm. Currie Common school education Laurie 
j ss 1 paraiso esansiead Century 4 DeGarmo ¢ Essentials of method Heath 
+cat rl gery we — PR— Dexter and Garlick Primer of school method Longman.’ - 
en _ modern school Macm. | Fitch Lectures on teaching Macm. 
— Educational ve and values Macm. + Garlick New manual of method Longmans 
Herbart Outlines of educational doctrine Macm. 4 tinsdale Teaching the la arts Avvl. 
Hill True order of studies Putnam F “tel a 2 ad 
Hilli A np ; R pe koopman Mastery of books Am. Bk © 
Ms s : eee 8 be ne ir society evel—Mann School recreations and amusements Am. Bk 
Hoghe Fr ta 2 we ucation — cMurry Special methods, 8 v Macm. 
ee roebel’s educational laws ppl. “[viunson Education thru nature study Barnes 
Lang Educational creeds of the 19th century Barn atkeor Talks on teaching Barnes 
Lodge School teaching and school aa ead & Norgate ~/Prince Courses and methods Ginn 
Mark Individuality end the moral aim in i il ene Public egies sae oon States oman 4 j 
erican education ngmans : UW 
McMurry Course of study in eight grades Macm.~/ Salmon Art of teaching Longmans 
O’Shea Dynamic factors in education Macfr—Shaw and Donnell School devices : Barnes 
O’Shea Education as adjustment Longmang— Smith Training for citizenship Lathrop 
Payne Contributions to the science of education Harper4 Swett Methods of teaching Harper 
Payne * Public elementary school curricula S. B. Pipa Dyke age a = 9 4 
Pestalozzi Leonard and Gertrude te 0: ng m. 
Roark A general outline of pedagogy H. & n.¢ Winterburn Methods in teaching Macmillan 

* Rousseau Emile Heath (To be continued next month) 

Salisbury Theory of teaching Row & Co.  ~ Wote—The titles printed in heavy letters are from the list of pub- 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education 


As Reflected in the Newspapers. 


Teachers’ Pension Law. 
[Baltimore A merican.] 

_ The stand which Governor Warfield has taken in 
his message on the question of teachers’ salaries 
and proper provision for their retirement will 
doubtless meet with general approval, particularly 
as this recommendation affects the pension bill for 
teachers which will come before the legislature. This 
measure is one of strict justice, and so much interest 
has been manifested in its provisions and passage 
that it is not likely any serious opposition will de- 
velop. The bill is along the enlightened lines of the 
present high position of public education, in which 
the teachers are looked upon as a class of public 
servants doing the most valuable work of the com- 
munity, devoting their entire lives to this work and 
deserving the substantial appreciation of the com- 
munity—an appreciation expressed in providing for 
them when their period of retirement from active 
work has arrived. 

The teachers of the city and the State are not too 
well paid. It is impossible in the majority of cases 
to lay by enough from living expenses for a pro- 
vision for the future. Yet the exactions of teaching 
forbid the engaging in outside occupations; the 
teacher’s whole time and attention must be devoted 
to this one work. Hence, as the Governor urges, 
if we employ good teachers and wish to keep them, 
we must do as other States, which hold out better 
prospects to their teaching force, especially in the 
way of liberal pension laws. In passing this law the 
legislature will do justice to the teachers, to the 
public and to itself. 


Women Teachers. 
[Newport, R. I., News.] 

A German formerly in the diplomatic service, who, 
by the way, left it in order to marry an American 
woman instead of a woman of his own nation, ob- 
. jects to the preponderance of women among the 
teachers of boys in this country. It is not a new 
objection; it was made a few years ago by some of 
the English teachers who were brought over here by 
Mr. Mosely to.study our school methods. 

There is a certain element of harshness in German 
and English men, and if this is the result of having 
been kept entirely under men teachers it is a dubious 
recommendation for that practice. Germans and 
Englishmen, to a considerable extent, assume a 
position of superiority to women and an indifference 
to their comfort—in public places, for example—and 
it may be that we have less of it here because our 
men when little boys were under the authority of 
women. : 

As to getting on in all business and industrial pur- 
suits, there is no doubt that the American male is 
manly enough. He shows courage and endurance 
and is not accused by his commercial rivals of lack- 
ing boldness. Altho the President feels it necessary 
to exhort boys to be ready with their fists and men 
to be ready with their guns, yet history shows that 
we have always gone to war easily and fought with 
great courage and tenacity. 

Nearly all American men went to school to women. 
If this has a softening or effeminate influence the 
fact ought to be apparent. The experiment has been 
in operation for generations over most of the coun- 
try, and it does not seem as if the results justified 
~ : ciara of our English and German male 

riends. 


The Schoolma’am Who Escaped. 
[Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia.] 

Several cities are embarrassingly short of school- 
ma’ams. ‘‘Here in Chicago,” reports Superintend- 
ent Cooley, ‘‘there were, at one time recently, 
thirty classrooms that had to be di with 
because we could get no teachers to take charge of 
them.” To sanely this condition an increase of 
wages is a sages , 

Presumably that will help. Teachers in_ the 
Chicago primary and grammar schools get a little 
over eight hundred dollars a year; in the high 
schools nearly fifteen hundred. Teachers of manual 
training, physical culture and domestic arts get 
about eleven hundred, or rather better than twenty- 
five per cent. more than plain school-teachers. _ 

For the latter the monetary reward certainly is 
rather scant. So, also, is that reward, dear to all 
intelligent persons, which comes thru self-expression 
and the consciousness of doing successful work. In 
the big city school teacher, as well as pupil, too 
often suffers from machine organization. It is the 
factory system of production. 

The other day a teacher resigned, after long and 
honorable service, to embark in a business under- 
taking. “Every teacher I have seen,” she said, 
‘has congratulated me with some shade of feeling 
between envy and a wistful half-despair. Many 
of them, I know, are ambitious, generous-minded, 
capable of enthusiasm. There must be something 
wrong with an occupation which so many of those 
who are engaged in it regard as a bondage.” 


Infection at School. 
[Philadelphia Public Ledger.] 

An interesting contest has arisen in Chester, for 
the outcome of which there is no local precedent. 
The authorities there have sought to bar from the 
schools a girl said to be afflicted with tuberculosis. 
With this action the father of the child takes issue, 
seeking to have the board compelled to give the 
child the ordinary privileges. The ground for his 
bill in equity does not appear, so the fact is unknown 
generally whether he declares the child free from 
disease or that, having the disease, no just distinc- 
tion may obtain between her treatment and the 
treatment accorded the physically sound. It isa 
question at once delicate and important. 

Science has established to the point of a working 
ae ang mg its theory that tuberculosis is infectious. 

t may be passed from individual to individual, and 
many of the ordinary articles in common use may 
serve as vehicles for its spreading. It is plain, 
therefore, that safeguards are proper. Accepting 
tuberculosis as infectious, the right would inhere to 
check it, as truly as the right to combat smallpox 
or diphtheria, the latter being disputed only by the 
irresponsible. 

Another proper view has in mind the welfare of 
the sufferer. If a girl of thirteen has consumption, 
the public school, on her own account, is no place 
for her. It does not afford her the air, the sunlight 
or the exercise that should be her portion, and get- 
ting which in abundance would make her complete 
recovery a matter of reasonable hope. Ahead of 
the consumptive child tied to her books could be 
nothing but a short and painful career. Therefore, 
the authorities in dealing with this matter, have the 
welfare of the child herself to consider. A pupil 
capable of communicating diseases recognized as 
virulent would be excluded without hesitation. 
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That the disease in consideration happens to be a 
slower but deadly type may appeal to the sympa- 
thies without swerving the judgment. 





Dr. Maxwell on Equal Pay. 


[New York Post.] 


Dr. Maxwell takes a middle ground on the perplex- 
ing salary question. He, like practically every other 
responsible official who ison record here, wants to have 
the salariesof women teachers raised as soonas the city 
can afford it. But he does not grant the principle of 
equality on which the teachers made their fight last 
year. He would pay women principals the same 
salaries as men, but the increase which he recom- 
mends for women teachers is not enough to equalize 
their salaries with those of the men. This is likely 
to invite the comment that if the principle of 
Me ay pay for equal work”’ is to prevail in the 
higher positions, it ought to apply just as much in 
the lower, while if the law of supply and demand 
should govern salaries in one grade, it should in all. 
The Superintendent’s argument that the salaries 
found necessary to pay for the sake of securing the 
services of the few men teachers whom the schools 
could hardly get along without should not be made 
the basis of pay for the vastly larger number of 


women teachers, amounts to a statement that the . 


work is not “equal work,” since certain classes de- 
mand the services of men as teachers. Is there no 
way of recognizing the different needs of such classes 
without making the salary distinction solely one of 
sex? The failure of last year’s effort to secure new 
mandatory State legislation, makes it doubly im- 
portant that the settlement made by the local au- 
thorities be one that will stand some chance of per- 
manence. 
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The Purpose of Education. 


[Lawrence (Mass.) Sun and American.] 


The object of public education is primarily to 
make for better citizenship; to create higher ideals; 
to train the mind to the habit of systematic thought; 
to develop the reasoning powers. That is what a 
liberal education should do for a man or woman. 

The industrial school, so-called, will not in any 
sense supply the place of a general education, but 
as a supplementary course will prove of great prac- 
tical value. The modern high school is frequently 
criticised because of the general character of the 
education which it affords. 

It is frequently pointed out that the pupil ac- 
quires nothing that immediately fits him to com- 
mand good wages in any branch of business upon 
graduation. But in a properly conducted high 
school he gets something more than that, for he ac- 
quires the power of study, develops the reasoning 
faculty and lays the ground work which is essential 
to success. 

The modern high school is the poor boys’ college, 
and when conducted along the right lines, will fur- 
nish him with the essentials of a liberal education, 
which is more and more essential as the world pro- 
gresses. 





Meetings to Come. 


February 25-27—Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 
at Washington, D. C. President, Frank B. Cooper, Seattle, 
Washington; Secretary, George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Spring, 1908—Association of Colleges in the State of New 
York, at Rochester. Chairman, Pres. Rush Rhees, Roches- 
ter University; Secretary, Howard J. Rogers, Albany. 

June 16-18.—Kentucky Educational Association, at Frank- 
fort. President, C. C. Adams, Williamstown. 

June 29-July 3, 1908—National Educational Association, 
Cleveland. 









Macmillan’s 
NOTABLE 


numbers for secondary schools are unabridged. 


are edited by teachers of English in such schools. 


confuse, and exceptionally low prices. ( 
school systems in which the free-book system prevails. 


mary Grades, Buffalo, New York. 


THREE NOTABLE SERIES 
Pocket 


1. The excellence of the selections, and the care taken to secure the best and most accurate texts. All 


The series includes all the ‘‘Classics’”’ prescribed in the College Entrance Requirements, together with 


other volumes edited especially for secondary schools, and for the grades. } 
3. The editing is of the best; the books are not over-edited. Most of the numbers for use in secondary schools 


4. Insize (5 3-4 by 4 1-4) and in mechanical execution the Pocket Classics are all that could be desired. 
5. The Pocket Classics Series is an unusually economical one—25 cents a volume. 


TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Published in a Two-Book, a Three-Book and a Five-Book Series 
These Geographies represent to a greater extent than any other series the modern spirit and modern methods of edu- 
cation. They are the result of the best efforts of a thoroughly qualified geographer and teacher and a master of the 
theory and practice of teaching. They are used with most satisfactory results in every state and territory. In ad- 
dition to many evident points of superiority in the text, these Geographies have the important advantages of con- 
venient size—a unique feature—admirable illustrations, excellent maps without superfluous details that merely 
The method of division of the series makes it peculiarly advantageous for 


A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 


IN TWO BOOKS 
By Henry P. Emerson, Superintendent of Education, Buffalo, New York, and Ipa C. Benper, Supervisor of Pri- 
The books of this Series aim to give the pupil the ability to e 


thoughts of others; to obtain a clear insight into the structure of the En; 
in the use of language, and to have an appreciation of its higher uses in literature. 


Book One, Elementary Lessons in English. 
Book Two, A Practical English Grammar. 12mo. Cloth., xiv-+396 pages, $0.60 net 


CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY INVITED 








Classics 





FEATURES 




















ress his own thought and to understand the 
nglish sentence; to teach him to be effective 








12mo. Cloth. ix+ 238 pages, $0.35 net 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 
for 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Home Life in All Lands 


By CHARLES MORRIS 





The Study of the map and the text-book of Geography 
needs to be followed by fuller information about the ways 
of the world and the habits of its people, and this book 
is offered as an aid to that end. 


Mr. Morris writes entertainingly of the queer foods eaten 
by foreign peoples, of the strange clothing worn in far- 
away quarters of the world, of the curious customs 
practiced in many countries, and on numerous other 
topics of great values to the student. 


Illustrated 316 pages 12mo Cloth, 60 cents net 





NO SCHOOL ROOM IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 











When Women Feel Weak, 


Languid, Depressed 


and suffer from a lack of vitality with a need of fresh 
life and strength, extra precaution should at once be 
taken to put the blood in good order, the digestion 
strong and the habits regular. Nature requires the 
assistance of a reliable medicine to do this work. 
It calls for a remedy of known value, and one that 
is exactly adapted to the peculiar needs of women. 

rhe prompt, mild and beneficial results from the 
use 0 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS 


make them of special value to women, as they ac- 
complish their work without delay and cause no 
discomfort. Tens of thousands of women the world 
over are using them with the most happy results, to 
relieve headache, constipation, nervousness, back- 
ache, languor, depression, nausea, and for all the 
recurring conditions which are peculiar to their sex. 

Beecham’s Pills are renowned aids to nature. 
They gently tone, strengthen and regulate the bodily 
functions, increase the supply of blood, improve the 
appetite, clear the eyes and skin, relieve congestion 
and have a most soothing effect upon the whole 
system. This they do naturally, safely and surely. 
For sick, pale, weakly women Beecham’s Pills 


Are a Prompt 
Unfailing Remedy 


In boxes with full directions, 10c. and 25c. 




















School Furniture 
and Supplies 








School Desks, Business College Desks, Teachers’ Desks, 


W‘* are the leading manufacturers ot adjustable and stationary 
Recitation Room and Auditorium seating and School Sup- 


plies of every description. Our prices are as low as is con- 
sistent with good goods. rite for catalogues and prices before 
you order elsewhere, 


American Seating Company 


19 W. 18th St. 90 Wabash Ave. 70 Franklin St. 
New Yor«r CHICAGO Boston 
1235 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 






































COMMERCIAL TEXTS 


Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping 


voucher system 


Modern Accountant 
theory 





Wholesale Accountin 


an set, wi b 








Manual of Munson Shorthand 


Munson Exercise Book 
Munson First Reader 


Dictation Studies 
six systems 


Shorthand Dictionary 


three systems 


Complete Touch Typewriting Instructor 


four makes of machines 





Modern Commercial Arithmetic 
Birch’s Rapid Calculation 


something new 


Lyons’ Commercial Law 
Modern Business Speller 


for High Schools 
Mayne’s Sight  Speller 
Modern Business English 





For authoritative texts on any commercial subject, 
address é 


Chicago POWERS & LYONS New York 
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The Chilocco Indian Agricultural School and 


Indian Institute. 


e 


By E. K. Miuuer. 


The Chilocco Indian Agricultural 
School was opened for pupils in 1884. 
The reserve contains 8,960 acres of good 
agricultural land, situate in Kay County 
and running along the Kansas State line, 
east and west, four and one-half miles. 
About 3,000 acres of this tract is under 
cultivation, the rest being in meadow 
or pasture land. The per capita appro- 
priation provides for an enrollment of 
700 pupils, but the average attendance 
generally runs from twenty to sixty 
over this number. These pupils are 
from many states and territories and 
represent some forty different trikes. 

Chilocco has about forty buildings 
and is known as the best-equipped in- 
stitution in the Indian service for im- 
parting practical agricultural knowledge 
to the Indian pupil. The principal crops 
are wheat, corn, oats, broom corn, sor- 
ghum. millet, blue grass, alfalfa, prairie 
hay, and garden products. A large beef 
and an extensive dairy herd is main- 
tained. ‘The school dairy produces about 
10,000 gallons of milk each quarter. 
Large peach, apple, apricot, plum, and 
cherry orchards, and a large, well- 
equipped poultry yard are maintained. 
These, with the nursery and vineyards, 
afford practical instruction in_ these 
industries so closely allied to all farm 
work. 

While the agricultural instruction, 
stock-raising, dairying, ete,, are Chil- 
oceo’s leading features, training along 
all other industrial lines is given the 
students. Boys are taught carpentry, 
cabinet-making, blacksmithing, wagon- 
making, painting, paperhanging, shoe- 
and harness-making, printing, plumbing, 
machine work, stone- and brick-laying, 
steam and electrical engineering, etc., 
ete. Girls are trained in the knowledge 
of domestic art, such as sewing, baking, 
cooking, laundering, housekeeping, nurs- 
ing, ete. The departments and shops 
are all equipped with modern and up- 
to-date machinery, and are in charge of 
competent instructors. Some seventy 
ae make up the school faculty. 

The literary course is designed to give 
a thoro grammar school training. Music 
and military tactics are included in the 
course. There is a school library of 
over 1,500 volumes, especially selected 
to meet the requirements. Religious in- 
struction, while non-sectarian, is not 
neglected, and the object of the school 
is to graduate young men and women 


ae 
OLIVER 


Typewriter 





The 
Standard c. 


Visible 
Writer 


Universal Catalog 
Keyboard po 





The Winner of Awards Everywhere 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


310 Broadway 
New York City 


with well-formed characters, as well 
qualified as possible—industrially, men- 
tally, and morally—for successful com- 
petition with the youth of any race or 
color. Athletics—baseball, football, ten- 
nis, basketball, etc., are enccuraged, but 
no attempt is made to organize profes- 
sional teams. The school has a fine 
trained concert band, which is in demand 
at neighboring towns, and which has an 
international reputation. : 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs estab- 
lished last year at this school, a Normal 
Training Department, where may be 
prepared and educated advanced Indian 
young men and women to pass civil ser- 
vice examinations and be qualified to 
become teachers in day and reservation 
schools thruout the service. A business 
course is a part of this normal trainirg 
course. Every graduate of this class 
last year is now holding a position, and 
is self-supporting. 

One of the leading features of Chil- 
occo’s methods of instruction is its ex- 
perimental plots and individual gardens. 
The plots are about one acre in size and 
are arranged side by side along McCowan 
Avenue for over a mile. Each student 
in the senior grades has charge of one 
of these plots and is required to make 
weekly observations of his experiment 
and to note all conditions relative to 

rowth, weather, insects, etc., also at 

arvesting time, to make written report 
of these observations and experiments. 
Pupils in the literary work each have a 
garden plot in season in connection with 
their class-room work in Nature Study 
and plant-growing. 

The school, under the able manage- 
ment and supervision of Superintendent 


McCowan, has progressed and grown to! ; 


such an extent that, in size and eauip- 
ment, it is now second to none in the 
Indian service. During the past year 
many improvements have been made, of 
which - might be mentioned the follow- 
ing: Shop equipment, thoroughbred cat- 
tle and hogs, brooding and incubator 
houses in poultry yard, stone cottage for 
the assistant superintendent, new cream- 
ery, agricultural experimental laboratory, 
granitoid walks, curbing, fountains, etc. 

: The yearl prvesee for the 
school provided for by Congress, are 
from $140,000 to $180,000. 





Education and Marriage. 


President Seelye, of Smith College, 
made the statement in his recent annual 
report that the higher education of 
women prevents early marriage. College 
presidents thruout the country are taking 
a deep interest in this statement. Presi- 
dent Hazard, of Wellésley, thinks that 
the question is one that demands most 
careful attention. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
of Clark University, agrees heartily with 
President Seelye. He thinks it is high 
time for the women colleges to take 
under consideration the question of 
modifying the course of study for women, 
with this fact in mind. Dr. Northrop, 
of the University of Minnesota, says: 
“There is plenty of time for women to 
marry after they complete their courses 
of study in college.” 





A Good Witness. 


‘‘Now be careful, Mr. Gibbins! You 
were, I believe, an old friend of the pris- 
oner’s. Did you ever notice that he be- 
haved strangely when he was alone!” 

‘Well, sir, yer see I weren’t never wiv 
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THE DANGER OF DUST IN 
SCHOOLROOMS 











HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED 
UST DANGER is a real—not a 
theoretical menace. Scientific 
research has proved that dust is 
the greatest carrier and distribu- 

ter of disease germs known. 

The dust problem in schoolrooms is 
one that should have the serious consid- 
eration of every Board of Education, 
every Superintendent of Schools, Princi- 
pal and Teacher. The elimination of 
dust is a duty that must appeal with 
peculiar force to those charged with the 
responsibility of caring for the health 
of pupils. 


HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE. 


Disease germs multiply with exceeding 
rapidity. A single germ falling on fer- 
tile soil will, in an incredibly short space 
of time, generate millions upon millions 
of its kind. These micro-organisms are 
found by the million in dust, so that 
every current of air causes the dust to 
be set in circulation, and with it the 
countless myriads of living germs that 
are such a menace to health. 














The remedy for the elimination of dust 
is not sweeping and dusting, for such 
expedients merely start the germs afresh, 
on their aerial errand of warfare against 
mankind. 


THE TRUE REMEDY. 


Standard Floor Dressing is the true 
remedy for. the elimination of dust. It 
has been tested by Physicians and Edu- 
cational Boards with the most gratifying 
results, and reports show that it reduces 
the percentage of floating dust nearly 
one hundred per cent. 

The action of Standard Floor Dressing 
is purely mechanical. The application 
of a thin coat three or four times a year 
is sufficient to keep the floors at just the 
right degree of moisture to catch and 
hold all dust and dirt. 

Floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing present a splendid appearance. 
The dressing acts as a preservative and 
prevents the boards from splintering or 
cracking. It does not evaporate, and 
by reducing the labor of caring for the 
floors saves its cost many times over. 
Not intended for household use. 

We are making a remarkable offer 
applying to schools, public buildings, 
stores and offices. Our offer is this— 
we will, free of all cost, treat one floor 
or part of a floor in any 
schoolroom or corridor 
with Standard ~ Floor 
Dressing, just to prove 
our claim. 

Upon request, full par- 
ticulars may be had re- 
garding such demonstra- 
tions. Our little book, 
‘‘Dust and Its Dangers,” 
explains the subject ful- 
ly. Anyone may havea 
copy by merely asking 
for it. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


=< ANDAR, 
Foon” 
. DRESSING, 
Se ART EXE RMONATED 


MED 








’im when ’e was alone, sir.’’—Tattler. 
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For Better Rural Schools. 


Topexa, Kans.—Rural schools of this 
State received the principal emphasis at 
the 1907 convention of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, just closed here. 
All the way thru it was the country school 
that was given strongest consideration. 

In this respect the Association showed 
the impress of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, E. T. Fairchild. It 
has been the hobby of Mr. Fairchild, ever 
since his accession to his present posi- 
tion, that the country child ‘‘never had 
come into his kingdom,”’ so far as educa- 
tion was concerned, and to this end Mr. 
Fairchild is striving to make improve- 
ment. The convention of teachers got 
squarely behind this movement at the 
recent meeting. 

This was most apparent in the papers 
and discussions. same and graded 
schools was a subject under discussion 
for two days, and at the last meeting of 
this department there seemed to be 
interest largely increased over that of 
any other meeting. At times the State 
superintendent spoke before the teachers 
in this section. He pointed out that 
about seventy per cent. of the school 
population of the State was in country 
schools, and that so far comparatively 
poor provision had been made for the 
education of these children. 

In the first place, Mr. Fairchild said 
he believed that a long way toward 
realizing the object sought in this would 
be the consolidation of rural schools. 
‘“‘What Kansas needs,”’ he declared, ‘‘is 
not more schools, but a smaller number 
of schools with a better quality of those 
that do exist.” 

He pointed out how that by merging 
school districts it would be possible to 
hire better teachers and otherwise to 
raise the standard of training. He said 
that the matter of transporting the chil- 
dren from their homes to school and 
back again, in some communities had 
been a problem, but he said that in at 
least one neighborhood of Kansas he 
found that the farmers so fully appre- 
ciated the benefits of the consolidation 
of district schools that they said the 
would be more than glad to haul their 
children to the school-house without any 
charge, in order that the pupils might 
enjoy these superior advantages Other 


means of raising the grade of country 
schools were discussed at length. 

There was a strong sentiment manifest 
that the financial system, as applying 
to the schools of nsas, was entirely 
insufficient. It was the general belief 
that the State Legislature should be 
importuned until it would be willing to 
enact a law placing the State squarely 
behind the schools in a money way. The 
feeling was that until this was done no 
proper high standing could be attained. 

e teachers of Kansas want the study 
of agriculture in its elementary phases, 
as well as domestic science and manual 
training taken up thruout the schools. 
It was the sense that all of these branches 
of training should be taught. 

The teachers want to have a vacation 
of one week, aside from the present holi- 
day vacations, during wihch they may 
attend the annual convention of the 
Association. They say that the present 
arrangement interferes with their spend- 
ing the holidays in their homes. ore- 
over, they want the State to foot the 
expenses of their attendance upon this 
meeting. They argue that the State is 
to get the benefit of what they may 
gather at the meeting, and for that rea- 
son they feel justified in asking the State 
to bear the expenses. Governor Hoch, 
in an address to the teachers, said he 
was in favor of the teachers being given 
a week’s vacation outside of the holidays, 
on full pay. 

There seems to be every indication 
that the small district school of Kansas 
in the next few years is going to receive 
more attention than it ever has been 
given. 

Scot LAuGHLIN. 





The Throop Polytechnic. 


The recent death of Amos G. Throop, 
thru whose munificence the Polytechnic 
Institute was founded at Pasadena, Cal., 
calls our attention to the work of that 
institution. 

It is non-sectarian in character and 
is designed to offer practical training 
and industrial education to those who 
may desire it. It is recognized as one 
of the leading polytechnical schools of 
the United States, and its student body 
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is drawn from all sections of the country. 

The Throop Institute has a number 
of departments. In the college classes, 
four-year courses are given to High 
School graduates in electricity, engineer- 
ing, chemistry, and natural sciences. 
The Normal School has a_ two-year 
course qualifying High School graduates 
and teachers to instruct in cooking, 
sewing, manual training, and all kinds 
of domestic sciences. The Academy 
offers the same course of study as is 
obtained in High Schools. The elemen- 
tary school is equivalent to the classes 
from the first to the eighth grades in 
ordinary schools. In addition there is 
a commercial school conducted along 
the lines of what is known as a business 
college, giving instruction in bookkeep- 
ing, stenography, typewriting, and like 
studies. 





Mute Taught to Speak. 


A striking demonstration of what 
modern science can do was given recently 
at the Paris Academy of Medicine, when, 
in the presence of a hundred physicians 
and surgeons, a girl of twenty who two 
months ago was believed to be an incur- 
able deaf-mute, sang a solo, and later an- 
swered questions asked her of doctors 
in the audience. She is one of the four 
pupils of Dr. Marage, and exhibits in her 
accomplishments the good effects of his 
new system of training deaf-mutes to 
hear and to speak. 

Dr. Marage uses in his practice a so- 
called ‘‘vowel-syren,” an instrument 
commonly used ed Paris professors of 
acoustics to amplify the volume of the 
human Voice. 

According to Dr. Marage, cases of ab- 
solute deafness are exceedingly rare. By 
use of the vowel-syren he says the rudi- 
mentary faculty of his patients is rapidly 
developed, ne § at the same time they 
learn to imitate sounds, and thus become 
able to speak. 

‘‘Whatever his degree of deafness,”’ 
said Dr. Marage, ‘‘the deaf-mute is sus- 
ceptible of improvement if he can repeat 
Me he hears. The young girl who sang 
and spoke to-day has been under treat- 
ment only six weeks.” 

Dr. Marage for many weeks has been 
applying his method successfully in the 
asylums of Paris. His first public de- 
monstration was that at the Academy. 
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WOOLLEY’S HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION 


By EDWIN C. WOOLLEY, University of Wisconsin 
246 Pages 


Pocket Edition 


@ Woolley’s Handbook of Composition is a compendium of practical rules regarding the correct use of 
English. It covers the details of diction, sentence structure, paragraphing, manuscript arrangement, punctu- 
ation, spelling, essay writing and letter writing. 
q It contains a carefully classified synoptical index, which makes every point available for rapid consulta- 
tion. It is the most serviceable aid to composition correction that has ever been devised. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT TESTIMONIALS 
MASON S. STONE, State Superintendent of Education, Montpelier, Vt.: 


H. C. MORRISON, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Concord, N. H.: Woolley’s Handbook of Composition 
will prove to be an invaluable aid in the practical teaching of the elements of English composition in the secondary school. 


PAYSON SMITH, Superintendent of Public Schools of the State of Maine, Augusta, Me.: It is the kind of book 
that a boy would want to take with him when he leaves school. 


PROFESSOR ALGERNON TASSIN, Barnard College, New York City.: It is the most practical book I have seen. 


If you haven’t seen the book, write us immediately. It is unique and 
you will wonder why something like it has not been written before. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Price 80 Cents 


I most warmly commend its use in 
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The Hebrew and Religious 
Liberty. 


Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, of Colum- 
bia University, talked for an hour to an 
audience, composed principally of He- 
brews, in Cooper Union one evening in 
early December. After the formal lec- 
ture, Professor Giddings was plied with 

uestions concerning the status of the 
Hebrew in America. 

‘Is the Hebrew justified in his position 
in the movement to keep Christian cere- 
monies from the public schools?” he was 
asked. 

“Certainly,” he answered. ‘Any 
movement is justifiable in the United 
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see how anyone can subscribe to the 
doctrine that it is right to tax one group 
of citizens for a general purpose and 
compel them under the law to submit to 
things contrary to their consciences. I 
believe in universal liberty, and we 
ought to have exercises that are accept- 
able to all common-sense men and to 
no others. 

“TI think the movement is right and 
proper,” continued the professor, ‘‘and 
its success will depend upon the good 
judgment, temperate tone and patience 
with which it is carried on. If carried on 
properly it will be a success. 

‘‘The Hebrew has come to America to 
stay,” said Professor Giddings, ‘‘and he 
will have all the liberty he wants if he 
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erty, the fact is that it has been of grad- 
ual growth. There is not the slightest 
probability that any of the Old World 
persecution will arise against the Hebrew 
in America. The Hebrew has become 
an American in America. He is an 
American citizen and his patriotism has 
never been questioned. In every crisis 
he has shown his confidence in the coun- 
try and has given wisely and liberally of 
his finances. He has made himself a 
permanent factor in American life. 

‘But the Hebrew will cease to exist as. 
a distinct racial element. He will find 
himself more moulded and influenced by 
American life than his forefathers were 
by thousands of years of European life. 
Because of their persecutions and op- 








States. If we cannot have free speech, makes known his wants. Whatever else pressions they were drawn into them- 
and if men cannot get —* to agi- may come to pass, we shall certainly selves, but with full freedom that will 
tate a desired end, we have not yet have religious liberty. In spite of the cease and they will take the color of their 
achieved American civilization. I donot notion that we began with religious lib- environment.” 
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It will not trouble us in the least to send you some samples of Dixon’s 
American Graphite Pencils if you will send us 16c. in stamps. 
The reason we mention this sum is because everyone can easily get post- 
age stamps, they are convenient to send, are always worth their face value, 
and it takes this amount to make a representative package. 


We make pencils for the ordinary work of the school-room, with or with- 
out erasers, round or hexagon shape, pencils for drawing in all its branches, 
from the one with a fine hard point for very fine lines to the pencil with a 
large thick soft lead for deepest shadow effects. Pencils of extra large 
diameter for the little fingers that get tired so easily, and many varieties of 
checking and marking pencils of all colors, shepes, sizes, and prices. 


What shall we put in your package? We will do it gladly if you send us 
16c. in stamps. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Children Who Go to School 
Hungry. 


Prin. George F. Braun of the Webster 
School, Cincinnati, has investigated how 
many of the children in his school attend 
classes without having had breakfast. 
Evidently his school does not cover such 
distressing cases as have been brought to 
light in some other school districts. 

owever, his conclusions are interesting 
in so far as they relate to an inadequate 
realization on the part of parents of 
their responsibility toward the proper 
physical and intellectual care ms their 
offspring. Principal Braun’s sugges- 
tions with regard to the application of 
compulsory education laws are also 
worth consideration. He says: 

‘In making a careful canvass of this 
school I discovered that seven of my 
pupils had not had breakfast that day. 
Of these, one well-nourished youth 
stated that he never took any breakfast 
at all. The others were mostly children 
whose fathers are dead and whose moth- 
ers are obliged to leave home early in the 
morning and return late. In these homes 
the children have to forage for them- 
selves. As a result they come to school 
sometimes without eating. At noon the 
mother is still absent and the child fre- 
quently gets hold of indigestible food, 
and this practice long continued, results 
in a peevish, ill-tempered child. 

“Vastly more important, in my mind, 
than mere breakfast, is parental super- 
vision. It is not always necessary for a 
child to have breakfast, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he have powerful 
home influences. I do not wish to be 
understood as saying that the great ma- 
jority of children could get along without 
breakfast, but my investigations show 
that there_is a time in the life of most 
children when they have to be persuaded 
to eat in the morning. This aversion to 
food is probably only temporary, but 
very likely it has its foundation in natural 
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law. That part of it is not a trouble- 
some problem. It is much better for a 
child to have no food in the morning than 
to have improper food all the time, and 
it is not possible to have proper food 
where entire responsibility in the matter 
rests with the children themselves. 

‘*T believe that the city should provide 
some institution to care for the children 
who lack parental supervision as long as 
they attend school. Bad boys and girls 
are really scarce, and they would be 
fewer still if such an institution as I have 
suggested could be installed. I believe 
it should be presided over by some mid- 
dle-aged woman of wide sympathy and 
motherliness. It would be an economical 
move, for reports of the Juvenile court 
show that it is far cheaper to expend a 
little time and trouble on a youngster 
when he is in the formative period of life 
than to immure him in a penal institu- 
tion later. 

‘‘One word about the age at which I 
believe the legal limit for compulsory 
education should be extended. At pres- 
ent no child may quit school until he has 
reached the age of fourteen years and 
has enough education to read and write. 
I believe that no child should be allowed 
to leave school until he has completed 
the full course of the common schools. 
That is little enough equipment with 
which to face the world. Tt is a fact 
that parents frequently wait merely for 
the legal limit of fourteen years to.be 
reached before withdrawing the child 
from school entirely, without regard for 
the educational qualifications of the 
child. Then, too, many children in 
homes of that type prove the most trou- 
blesome we have to deal with. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to get good work out of 
a child who is constantly saying either 
aloud or to himself: ‘Well, it’s only a 
few days before I can quit.’ 

“Tf the educational qualification re- 
quiring the child to finish the common 
school course before he could go to work 
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was enacted, it would appeal to the 
purses of parents as no mere sentimental 
appeal to their hearts could. They 
would then require their children to be 
earnest in their studies and attentive to 
their lessons. Another result would be 
that vastly more children would strive 
to gain more education afterward, for 
the simple reason that close attention to 
study would breed in their minds a de- 
sire for the better and more advanced 
things in learning.” 


, 
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Classification of Excep tional 


Children. 


(Suggested by Maximilian P. E. Grosz- 
mann, Pd. D., Plainfield, N. J.) 


1. Congenitally Abnormal Children. 
(Deviating from the standard of 
human nature.) 

Idiots, feeble-minded, insane, criminals 
and moral perverts. 

2. Congenitally Defective Children. 

Epileptics, blind, deaf-and-dumb, etc. 

3. Children of Rudimentary or Atavistic 
Development. 

The primitive type, representing men- 
tab moral, and social instincts and 
activities on the savage, barbarian, 
or generally uncivilized level. 

4. Children of Arrested Development. 
(Acquired abnormality or defect- 


iveness. ) 

(a) Submerged Classes (environmental 
causes. ) 

(b) Pathological Classes—born appar- 
ently normal, but having their de- 
velopment checked by: 

(1) Hereditary causes, manifest- 
ing themselves at certain 
developmental periods. 

(2) Disease, fright, etc. 

These classes approach the 
atypical character, but are 
less amenable to_ treat- 
ment than atypical chil- 
dren proper. 


Gulick’s Hygiene Series 


By LUTHER HALSEY GULICK 








Good Health | 
By Frances Gulick Jewett 


Here, tucked away in the lines of an interesting 
story, the young reader finds out how to care for 
the eyes, ears, and teeth, how to get impure air out 
of a room and pure air in, why we should go to bed 
early and regularly, and how to perform these duties 


intelligently. 


A TYPICAL REVIEW 


Good Health contains more practical instruction in hygiene than is 
found in the entire series of some text-books on so-called physiology for 
schools, and it cuts out all the useless anatomy which is commanly 
found in such books.— The Physical Gducation Association Review. 


| 


| and city life. 





Town and City 
By Frances Gulick Jewett 


Civic hygiene is here taught in a most alluring 
way. Boys and girls learn that there are some 

| small responsibilities that they may shoulder at once, 
and thus protect themselves and others from the dan- 
|gers of impure milk, tuberculosis, unclean streets, 
overcrowded houses, and many other evils of town 


AN IMPORTANT OPINION 


matter. 


I have read Good Health and Town and City with interest, and to say 
| that Iam delighted with the method of handling the subject and im- 
| parting it to the children is to feebly express my real opinion of the 
I have had occasion to examine many of the school physiologies 
and none of them has appealed to me as does this Gulick Hygiene Series. 
It is impossible to say too much for them or to recommend them too 
highly.—Ben B. Lindsey, County Court Judge, Denver, Colo. 











Those who have long objected to the conventional methods of physiology teaching will welcome this new series. 
It has already been adopted in a large number of important places, and teachers are enthusiastic over it. 
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5. Atypical Children Proper. 
(Deviating from the average hu- 


man type.) 
(a) Neurotic and Neurasthenic Chil- 
dren. 

Over-stimulation and precocity. 
Irritability. Perverse tenden- 
cies. Contrariness. Motor dis- 
turbances. Tic. Fears and ob- 
sessions. Vasomotor, sensory, 
and trophic disturbances. De- 
fective inhibition. 

(b) Children of Retarded Develop- 
ment. 

Physical causes: Chronic catarrh, 
chronic difficulties of nutrition, 
serious visual and aural difficul- 
ties, ete. Impaired conceptual 
ability due to retarded brain 
development. 

ae children are potentially 
abnormal; in other words, thru 
neglect, they may become per- 
manently defective, or mentally 
or morally perverse. 

Pseudo-Atypical Children. 
(a) Children whose Progress in School 
was hindered by: 

(1) Change of schools: 

(2) Slower rate of develop- 
ment; 

(3) Temporary illness; 

(4) Physical “Vifficulties, such 
as lameness and deformity, 
slightly impaired hearing or 
vision, adenoid vegetations, 


etc. 

(b) Children of Unusually Rapid De- 
velopment, without genuine (pa- 
thological) precocity. 

(ec) Children who are difficult of man- 
agement. 

Naughty, troublesome, spoiled 
children. 

(d) Neglected children. 

Pseudo-atypical children are apt to be- 
come genuinely atypical or even 
to degenerate into abnormalty, 
unless redeemed in time. 


6. 


So 








TEXT BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 





THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 


25 Cents Net. 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK is not a mere collection of words to 
be learned but a oe system carefully adapted to the growing capacity 
and needs of pupils. 

THE VOCABULARY IS EXCEPTIONALLY WELL CHOSEN. All superfluous 
words are omitted, thus making it possible to concentrate upon and master the 
essential words. 

THE WORDS ARE PRESENTED in a way that takes account both of the de- 
velopment of the childs mind, and of the relations of the words to one another. 

THE INTEREST OF THE CHILD is stimulated by the selections which are par- 
ticularly well adapted to the grades in which they are used. 

THE PLAN OF THE BOOK was worked out step by step in the schoolroom 
-~ _— publication, it was tested in all its details by ten years’ use in a number 
of schools. 


THE BEGINNER’S PRIMER 


30 Cents Net. Postpaid 


THE BEGINNER’S PRIMER contains more reading material than any other 
primer. 

THE BEGINNER’S PRIMER IS EXCEPTIONAL also because of the large amount 
of children’s classic literature that is used; and because of the number and variety 
of exercises teaching intelligent reading. 

THE BEST RESULTS WILL BE OBTAINED from the use of the Beginner’s 
Primer because each of the 350 words in its vocabulary is already in the child’s 
oral vocabulary; and because each lesson introduces ie a few new words, each 
of which is repeated as often as is necessary to fix it thoroughly in the child’s 
mind without sacrificing sense to mere repetition. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIONS OF THESE TWO NEW BOOKS 


Postpaid 
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shift— 
writing entirely visible—interchangeable 

carriages — detachable 


—Universal keyboard—single 


platen — tabulator —two 
color ribbon—every feature that is considered 
desirable in a typewriter is found on the FOX. 

Special attractive prices are made on machines 
used for instruction purposes. - 
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A MODERN 


PRIMER 








We are delighted with the little Primer (PLAYMATES). 


I am recommending it to all the 


principals as a most pleasing reader for the little people—CLARA MENDENHALL, Teachers’ Train- 


ing School, Wilmington, Del. 


PLAYMATES, by Miss Haliburton, both in its continued narrative of interesting children, and in its 
skillful and almost imperceptible increase of difficulty for scholar—seems to the writer the best book for 
the purpose. It has been tested by rapid progress of a child recently, and is most cheerfully recommended 
to the publi.—MARY M. PLEASANTS, Hollins Institute, Va. 

I believe I am ready to say that it (PLAYMATES) is‘the most delightful book I ~have ever 
examined for beginners—MISS ROWENA WILLIAMS, Goshen, Ky. 

I think it excellent, having merits for teaching how to read, over most of others—GEO. E. LIN- 


SCOTT, Jefferson, Me. 








B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., Richmond, Va. 





Rochester’s Progress. 


Prof. George M. Forbes was re-elected 
president of the Rochester Board of Edu- 
cation at the first regular meeting of 1908, 
and the report of Superintendent Carroll 
was presented. Mr. Carroll tells of the 
advance in the local school system made 
during the past four years. e discussed 
the training of teachers, and stated that 
he did not consider that the salaries paid 
in Rochester were adequate. Among 
other points emphasized was the fact 
that in the four years eight new school 
buildings and one hundred and eighty 
schoolrooms have heen added to the city’s 
supply. Four additional supervisors have 
been appointed, and two hundred rooms 
have been furnished with school 
libraries. 

The evening schools have nearly 
doubled their enrollment, and an even- 
ing high school enrolling 16,000 pupils 
has been developed. Unheralded, there 


has come into our school system a com- 
plete scheme of physical education, in- 
cluding school games, competitive ath- 
letics, baths, gymnasiums, medical in- 
spection, school nurses, playgrounds, 
vacation schools, and social centers. The 
community itself acting thru its social 
organization has instituted an expanding 
system of playgrounds, vacation schools, 
and social centers, requesting the Board 
of Education to assume control and 
always co-operating aggressively in carry- 
ing nba 

terprise. 


Dr. Hunter and the Rod. 


The alumni of Public School No. 35, 
New York City, who form the Thomas 
Hunter Association held their annual 
dinner in November. President Hunter, 
who addressed his former pupils as 
‘‘old boys,’’ expressed his indignation 


this great humanitarian en- 


at the attempt to restore corporal 
punishment in the public schools. 

‘Slavery was barbarous,’ said Dr. 
Hunter, ‘‘which Abraham Lincoln abol- 
ished in the name of humanity. In the 
name of humanity I ask that the rod of 
punishment be kept out of the public 
schools, and I ask you, gentlemen, to 
use your influence to keep the rod out 
of the schools. Corporal punishment de- 
grades the pupil and degrades the man 
who inflicts it. Whipping in the public 
schools would mean going backward two 
generations. What is needed are strong 
principals, able teachers. 

“A 4! who was late at School 35 and 
excused himself to me by saying he had 
to carry the washing for his poor mother, 
is to-day one of the distinguished clergy- 
men of this city. Had he been whipped 
it might have destroyed his future. Gen- 
tlemen, I ask you not to permit that 
relic of barbarism, corporal punishment, 
to be restored to the public schools.” 





City Last Summer 





We treat you right. 








Outside and inside protection tells the 


story 


had to discard as unfit for use, 
whose original cost would have supplied all the articles of the 


a very large number of books, 


‘‘Holden System for Preserving Books’’ 


For Seven Years!! 


Our articles would have saved them $100,000 in that time. 
School Authorities all over the United States are waking 
up to the knowledge that Unnecessary WASTE of pub- 
lic property is as indefensible as household waste. 
why our business has steadily grown 


That’s 


Every Year for over a quarter of a century 


1907 shows a greater increase over 1906 than for 14 years. 


ONE PRICE to all. 


More for the money than you would ask! 


Samples free when requested 





Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


Springfield, Mass.. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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New Laws for Maryland. ~ 


At the first meeting of the State Board 
of Education of Maryland, held on 
January 9, Governor Crothers was 

resent. Dr. M. Bates Stevens, the 

tate Superintendent of Education, sub- 
mitted his report. Among his sugges- 
tions were the following: 

To increase the appropriation for 
printing the annual report to $1,500. 

The report contained other recom- 
mendations, as follows: 

To create a high-school fund of not 
less than $2,000 for each accredited high 
school, with the proviso that not more 
than three in any one county may re- 
ceive the appropriation. 

A member of this board said, more 
than-a year ago, that there was some 
doubt in his mind as to the efficiency or 
adequacy of our plan for training teach- 
ers. The last year there was but one 
student at the Frostburg Normal School 
who did not live in Allegany County. 
The Maryland State Normal School is 
attended largely by pupils who live in 
Baltimore City, Baltimore and adjoin- 
ing counties, and can board at home. 
I am satisfied we must bring facilities 
for normal training nearer those whom 
we want to educate and train for teachers. 
A teachers’ training class in connection 
with one‘accredited high school of each 
county would wonderfully increase the 
number of trained teachers. appro- 
priation of $1,000 should be made for 
this purpose, and this sum should be 
used to pay the salary of an expert 
teacher of pedagogy, whose appoint- 
ment by the county school board should 
be confirmed by the State board. If the 
State intends to continue its $25,000 
appropriation to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, it should make it a condition 
that a department of pedagogy be main- 
tained, where — may be prepared 
to teach in the high schools. 

The position of county superintendent 
has become so important and _profes- 
sional in its character that the law 
should prescribe some definite qualifica- 
tions for this official. The law should 
apply to all new appointees. 

n schools where assistant teachers 
are employed the instructor of the pupils 
of the first-year grade should be required 
to hold a normal school diploma or to 
have had at least two years’ experience 
in — teaching. 

xperienced teachers whose certifi- 
cates are first class should be guaranteed 
a salary of $450. 





A School of Commerce at 
Montreal. 


Consul James H. Worman, writing 
from Three Rivers, states that the new 
school of commerce being established at 
Montreal will be conducted in French 
under the provincial government of 
Quebec, and as its superintendent the 
late principal of the Commercial Uni- 
versity at Louvain, Belgium, has been 
chosen. The Chambre de Commerce, a 
French-Belgian and French-Canadian or- 
ganization at Montreal, has been largely 
active in behalf of this new enterprise, 
which, it is expected, will raise the 
standard of education in the preparation 
of those aiming to enter upon a business 
career. 





Doctor Larsson, American specialist in 
manual training, has arrived in Banga- 
lore on a remuneration of £350 for six 
months, and has opened a class at the 
Seshadri Memorial Institute with four 
students, who are mostly teachers in 
mofussil schools. Working in metal, 
wood-turning and carving are taught. 
Nature study in plant life will also be 
taught. The experiment will continue 
for six months. The scheme is said to 
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ge student who learns the Smith Prem- 

ier has ali of its advantages in her favor. 
That these advantages are appreciated by 
business houses is proved by the fact that 
there are over 300,000 Smith Premiers 


now in use, 


Forty per cent of the typewriters used in 
American business schools are Smith Prem- 


iers. 


THE SmiTH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 





EVERYWHERE 











9 when in want of 
DON T FORGET first class School, 
Opera, Assembly, or Church Seating to write 
The Haney School Furniture Co., manufac- 
turers of all kinds of School Furniture. Long 
experience in the business gives us ¢ 
advantages that others donot possess. 
We shall be pleased to give you 
estimates or draw floor plans for seating. 
All we ask is a trial order. We know it 
will lead to future business. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times 
before every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by Burton E. and Exizasern B. STEVENSON. 


Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. Special Library Binding, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.60. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East 17th Street, New York 





cost the State Rs. 43,000.—Indian Journal 
of Education, Madras, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


“BREWER 





TEACHERS’ 

Ate NC 
DITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


2 At 





31 Union Sq., New York 


Nineteenth year same manager. 
served thousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommends teachers all the 
yearround. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or ’phone. 


Kclloge’s Agency 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGENCY 
somes THAT eee eee 


you about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends _ 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





that is more. 
The School Bulletin Agency, 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





Teachers for High Schools and Grade 
Work in demand. TERMS MOST LIBERAL. 
Send for twenty-third Year Book. 
Address C. J. Albert, Manager. 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE BOISE, IDAHO 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES jester?" mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, 405 Cooper Building Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Ghieago, 3 Michigan Ave. Spokane, 313 Rookery Block Los Angeles, $33 Douglas Bldg, 








SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


THE AGENCY THAT SELECTS ONE CANDIDATE 
FOR A POSITION IS SURE TO MEET YOUR WANTS 


CONSULT US AND BE SURE. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 





CHARLES W. MULFORD, MANAGER, 353 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


TEL. 128665 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34TH STREET 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Sena for eiroulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


FISHER" ACENCY 


Excellent facilities for placing eee enDaL Pst teU-8. 12 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR MANUAL. 
andoah, Iowa; Valley City, No. Dak.; 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES : Pendleton, Oregon; Lander, Wyom- 


ing ; Shermann, Texas; Jonesboro, Ark.; Du Bois, Pa. We furnish positions for COMPETENT Teachers 
COMPETENT TEACHERS for Public and Private Schools. Corr d solicited. 








OFFICES, Warrensburg, Mo. ; Shen- 








70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency aay 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.0O. PRATT. Manager 


Now Ready 
1907 16th Year 1908 


Vaile School Directories 


24 Books, Comprising 50 States 
Price $1.25 Each. $25 a Set 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


A. S. Barnes G Company, New York 











School Board Interests. 


A mass meeting of the Richmond, Va., 
Educational Association was held early 
in January. State Supt. J. D. Eggleston 
presided. Several members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State addressed the 
Association. 


The Board of Education of Lockport, 
N. Y., has elected Hon. John T. Darri- 
son president, and Mr. John R. Earl 
secretary. Both have been members 
of the board for many years and have 
given most careful attention to the needs 
of the schools. 


The Board of Education of 
field, Ohio, has re-elected Mr. 
Martin as president, and Mr. 
Holmes as clerk. 


i ae 
W.. 41. 


At the recent meeting of thé California 

State Teachers’ Association Fred. T. 

Moore was elected president. One of 
the most interesting addre of the 
meeting was given by Dr. A. Fr. Lange 
on ‘Our Adolescent’ School System.” 
Dr. James L. Hughes gave an excellent 
lecture on ‘‘Education for Citizenship.” 


Three sub-committees to investigate 
the needs of the public school system 
of the District of Columbia, were ap- 
pointed at a recent meeting of the com- 
mittee on public schools of the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade. 

A special committee on playgrounds 
and school gardens was appointed at 
the same meeting. 


A conference of the leading citizens 
of Providence, R. I., was recently called 
to consider industrial. education. The 
assemblage was the result of a call issued 
by the Mayor in accordance with recom- 
mendations contained in the report of 
it by Barnard College Club, of that city. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Education of Mansfield, Ohio, Dr. D. J. 
Neese was elected president. 


The Board of Education of Greenville’ 
Ohio, at its first meeting for 1908 elected 
Mr. F. T. Conkling president, and Dr. 
E. T. Fitzgerald as clerk. 


Supt. William M. Slaton, of Atlanta, 
Ga., in his annual report to the Board 
of Education has recommended that a 
sufficient appropriation be asked to 
allow of an increase in the salaries of 
the teachers in the public schools. Mr. 
Slaton thinks that forty dollars a month 
is not sufficient considering the amount 
of work required of the teachers and 
the skill they must have to do their 
work properly. He says that last year 
many teachers were taken away from 
the Atlanta schools at an increase of 
thirty to forty per cent. over what they 
were getting. 


Supt. Edward G. Bauman, of Mt. 
Vernon, Ind., is a candidate for State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Bauman has been connected with 
the educational work of Indiana during 
the greater part of his life. He is vice- 
president of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and he is a man of broad and 
thoro training. He has been connected 
with the Mt. Vernon city schools for 
the past sixteen years, and has advanced 
step by step from the position of teacher 
in the high school to that of assistant 
principal, principal, and then State 
superintendent of schools. He is a hard 
worker and his ideas of educational 
work are based on sound principles. 
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Professional Advance. 


At the meeting of the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association held recently 
at Atlantic City, Miss Grace M. Duffy, 
of Newark, secretary of the Association, 
aoe a report on ‘‘Legislation Needed 
or the Teachers of New Jersey.”’ Among 
other suggestions, the following are per- 
haps the most important: 

A minimum salary law. 

That all boards of education should 
accept at the face value a certificate 
once issued. 

Organization of teachers to promote 
the educational interests of the State to 
secure and maintain for teaching its 
true rank among the professions; to 

romote and guard the interests of pub- 
ic and State teachers by means of in- 
struction, conference, and united action. 

Tenure of office. 

Equal pay for equal service. 





Power of Resistance. 


Physicians tell us that a reduction of 
the power of resistance to disease is the 
most common predisposing cause of dis- 
ease, and that the way to prevent it is 
to keep the blood in good condition. 

And so while repeating this great 
truth we remind our readers of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla as being the best of all 
medicines for the blood. 

Now, when so many diseases are ram- 
pant, it is certainly wise to take this 
great alterative tonic. 





He Didd Not Pass. 


he didd not pass ann so he kannot go too 
the neckst room with amy joans 
uno 

butt hasstoo stay in the fifth grade wile 
shee 

goze on ahedd a room ware she will be 

a faverit with awl the boys, ann wen he 
gets up thare shee will be gone 
agenn 

ann hennry beamus sedd it onley shoze 
how one fals stepp leeds up to awl 
owr woze 

ann he kann neaver be in hur saim klass 

in awl his life becaws he didd not pass. 


hee didd not think befoar uv wot it mennt 

if he shood fale but now his hedd is bennt 

becaws he noze heel haffto sit awl day in 
skool an no that she is gone away 
forevurmoar, purhaps heel haff- 
to look at sum redhedded gurl hoo 
came ann took 

the seet she yoostoo have ann it will be 
onley a source uv hollow mockery 

ann while his eyes with bitter tears awl 
blurr 

the sixth grade boys are passen noats to 
hur. 


he looks intoo the bigg geogafee 

ware amy rote hur naim on the dedd sea 

a year ago ann then he thinks uv how 
his dream uv happiness is over 
now ann hennry beamus sedd his 
broken hart from loozen her ann 
beein toarn apart shood be a sol- 
lum lesun to us awl 

to doo owr verry best fore feer we fawl a 
victim ann doant pass ann awl 

- owr yeers } 

be filled with vane regretts ann bittur 


teers. 


—New York Times. 
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Bausch and Lomb Optical; Co. 


Carl Zeiss Optical Works, Jena George N. Saegmuller 





Offices: B-L Washington 
New York San Francisco 
Boston London 
Chicago Frankfurt a-M 


Manufactory and Executive Office, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eye Glasses Microtomes Engineering Transits Range Finders 
Lenses Projection Apparatus Engineering Levels Searchlight Mirrors 
Magnifiers Photographic Theodolites Measuring Instruments 
Reading Glasses Photographic Shutters Chronographs Refractometers 

Field Glasses Chemical Apparatus Telescopes Spectrometers 
Microscopes Photographic “ Telescopic Sights Stereometers 





A booklet entitled “A Triple Alliance in Optics" is now in press. It gives a detailed 
account of the association of interests of the three above mentioned firms and is designed 
for general distribution. If you do not receive a copy we shall be pleased to mail one 
on request. 





























Established 
1860 





E have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 
‘This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. For 
steel pens cannot be successfully made unless 
in large quantities, and the makers could not 
continue to manufacture largely without cor- 
responding sales. The sales could not con- 
stantly increase, as they do, without the pens 
having secured the public’s confidence. 
Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their special 
characteristics are smoothness and ease in 
writing. One hundred and fifty varieties. All 
stationers have them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 
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All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, liver, 
kidneys and other organs cannot take care 
of without help. 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other erup- 
tions, loss of appetite, that tired feeling, 
bilious turns, fits of indigestion, dtill head- 
aches and many other troubles are due to 
them. They are removed by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated 
tabletsknown asSarsatabs,. 100 doses $1, 





The Todd Adjustable HandLoom 


= 
Titi iii iti iit 


a 
€ 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and et apt | 
materials and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks an 


Rugs.” 
TODD & TODD 
Inventors and Manufacturers. 
325 Sixth St. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 


Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, 





Nineteen-Hour Days. 


‘‘Our hours,’ said a nature student, 
“aref{nothing to the birds. Why, some 
birds work in the summer nineteen hours 
agday. Indefatigably they clear the 
crops of insects. 

“The thrush gets up at 2.30 every 
summer morning. He rolls up _ his 
sleeves and falls to work at once. And 
hefnever stops till 9.30 at night, a clean 
nineteen hours. During that time he 
feeds his voracious young 206 times. 

“The blackbird starts work at the same 

time as the thrush, but he ‘lays off’ earlier. 
His whistle blows at 7.30, and during his 
seventeen-hour day he sets about 100 
meals before his kiddies. 
%‘‘The titmouse is uv» and about by 3.00 
in the morn, and his stopping time is at 
9.00 at night. A fast wetne the titmouse 
is said to feed his young 417 meals—meals 
of caterpillar, mainly—in the long, hard, 
hot day.’ —Los Angeles Times. 


A Poor Way. 


It’s a poor way to sit down to one’s 
table, with the pains of dyspepsia in 
one’s stomach. The meal is not en- 
joyed and may not be retained. There 
is a cure for dyspepsia—and we use 
the word cure in the strict sense—in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

It is remarkable what a salutary effect 
this medicine has on the stomach and 
other digestive organs. If you are dys- 
peptic take this medicine, and take it 
now. 


A Prayer. 


‘‘Between emotionalism and formalism 
in religion,” says a Washington clergy- 
man, ‘‘there is a golden mean—a reflec- 
tion that came to me recently upon the 
conclusion of 4" remarks to a colored 
congregation in Richmond. 

“‘T had invited an aged deacon to offer 
prayer. ‘Oh, Lord,’ prayed he, ‘gib dis 
pore brudder de eye of de eagle, dat he 
spy out sin afar off. Glue his hands to 

e gospel plough. Tie his tongue to de 
line of truf. Nail his yere to de gospel 
poe. Bow his head ’way down between 

is knees, Oh, Lord, an’ fix his knees ’way 
down in some lonesome, dark and narrer 
valley, where prayer is much wanted to 
be made. ’Nonit him wif de kerosene-ile 
of salvashun, an’ set him on fire!’’— 
Harper’s Weekly. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child, 


Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHInG Syrup has been used 
‘(IFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
CHILDREN WHILE 

CT SUCCESS. It 


ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLI 
and is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. 
druggists in every part of the world. Be sure to 
ask for ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.”” And 
take no otherkind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Suffered 25 Years 


With Eczema—Her Limb Peeled and Foot 
Was Raw—Thought Amputation 
Necessary—Believes 


HER LIFE SAVED BY CUTICURA 


“‘T have been treated by doctors for 
twenty-five years for a bad case of 
eczema on my leg. They did their best, 
but failed to cure it. My doctor had 
advised me to have my leg cut off. At 
this time my leg was peeled from the 
knee, my foot was like a piece of raw 
flesh, and I had to walk on crutches. 
I bought a set of Cuticura Remedies. 
After the first two treatments the swell- 
ing went down, and in two months my 
leg was cured and the new skin came 
on. The doctor was surprised and 
said that he would use Cuticura for 
his own patients. I have now been 
cured over seven years, and but for the 
Cuticura Remedies I might have lost my 
life. Mrs. J. B. Renaud, 277 Mentana 
St., Montreal, Que., Feb. 20, 1907.” 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thind Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





aa m= MANUAL 
i. een 
zt TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes, 
Vises, Tools. 
Write for new 
catalogue and 


rices, 
E. BH. Sheldon & Co. 
dison 


275 Ma St. 


Chicago. 





WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of your 
mouth, and neglect your pores, the 
myriad mouths of your skin? HAND 
SAPOLIO does not gloss them over, 
or chemically dissolve their health- 
giving oils, yet clears them thor- 
oughly, by a method of its own. 








